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The First Wilson Fund Award 


N Sunday, December 28, the sixty-eighth 
() anniversary of Woodrow Wilson’s birth, a 
minister in New York protested vigorously 
against the selection of that evening for the bestowal 
of the first award of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion upon Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. The objecting 
minister complained that more than a thousand 
persons ‘would assemble for a public dinner in a 
New York hotel at the very time when the churches 
of the city were holding their evening services. 
Without inquiring how many of the diners would 
have been in church if they had not been at the 
Hotel Astor, we are constrained to say that any 
criticism of such a Sunday gathering as that of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation misses a distinctive 
point — namely, that it was essentially a religious 
occasion. 

As the life and work of Woodrow Wilson are more 
closely studied, it is sure to appear that a deeply 
religious impulse was a dominant influence in all 
that he thought and did. Viscount Cecil — perhaps 
with more urbanity —has been no less marked 
through his distinguished public career as one who 
sought to apply the fundamental principles of 
Christianity to the affairs of men and nations. 

When, therefore, he spoke at the great dinner in 
his honor his words were instinct with religious feel- 
ing. In what other temper could one receive the most 
conspicuous recognition of “meritorious service to 
democracy, public welfare, liberal thought, or peace 
through justice?” The next morning one of the New 
York papers characterized the ideas for which he 
stands as “passed into the discard, a recognized 
failure.” Other editorial writers hailed his New York 
utterances rather as those of the evangel of the new 
day, desired of the nations — in their moments of 
piety — from the beginning. . 

So, indeed, it has been with the whole League of 
Nations issue, with its defenders and its opponents. 
The old conflict between religion and science, that 
hostile couple of the Nineteenth Century, seems to 
have given place to a conflict between religion and 
politics. It is from this that most of the trouble has 


arisen. But the friends of the League, in spite of its 
shortcomings and disappointments, are on the side 
of the conflict which has most to hope from the fu- 
ture. Political considerations are subject to incessant 
change. “Thy kingdom come”’ is a perpetual aspira- 
tion of the human race. 


War Guilt 


HE Treaty of Versailles was admittedly a 
punitive document. The basis of its many 
sections which deal with reparations, sanctions, and 
guaranties rests on the assumption, set forth in 
Article 231, that Germany in a legal and moral 
sense was responsible for the calamity of the World 
War. Reparations and indemnities were not de- 
manded on the old right of conquest, the ve victis 
of a franker day, but on the theory of German 
guilt as responsible for the perpetration of a hideous 
crime. Lloyd George, one remembers, said to Dr. 
Simons in 1921: “For the Allies, German respon- 
sibility for the war is fundamental. It is the basis 
upon which the structure of the treaty has been 
erected, and if that acknowledgment is repudiated 
or abandoned, the treaty is destroyed.” This state- 
ment was perhaps indiscreet, but it was unquestion- 
ably honest. The German guilt was a “cause 
judged.” It was established beyond peradventure; 
the Allied and associated powers were only following 
the theory and precedent of all law in disarming, 
fining, and otherwise punishing the criminal. 
_ One stubborn obstacle impeded the carrying out 
of the terms of the treaty and will continue to impede 
the operations of the Dawes Plan and the program 
of disarmament. The criminal refuses to admit his 
guilt. He pleads not guilty long years after sentence 
has been passed upon him. According to Prof. 
Herbert Kraus, the author of “Germany in Transi- 
tion,” the question of responsibility for the war 
dominates German thought and governs the Ger- 
mans’ reactions toward the rest of the world. 
“The struggle on the guilt question has become 
almost a species of crusade for them. They will 
wrestle with this question with German thorough- 
ness, and work over it until the last attainable 
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document is found, appreciated, judged, and 
classified.”” Admission of guilt to the German mind 
is the admission of dishonor. They do not believe 
they are guilty. Therefore, every penalty for guilt 
becomes an intolerable injustice, a cruel wrong. 


The Inquest 


N all parts of the world, historians and students 
are examining the question of Germany’s guilt. 
Enough documents of secret diplomacy have been 
published in Europe to demonstrate that Germany 
may not have been directly and immediately re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of hostilities. A calm 
reconsideration of the trend of European develop- 
ment in the forty years preceding the war leads 
many investigators to the conclusion that war was 
inevitable, that at some time in the early Twentieth 
Century an explosion could not have been avoided. 
The stage was set, the actors were letter perfect, 
they had gone through dozens of dress rehearsals; 
the world only waited the signal for the curtain to 
rise. Realizing this condition, the liberals of Eng- 
land, France, and America have been inclined to 
absolve Germany of guilt; they have accepted per- 
haps a shade too readily the theory that all nations 
were equally responsible. They have come to believe 
that the leaders and governors of Europe were mere 
blind pawns in the clutch of circumstances. “The 
more one reads the memoirs and books written in the 
various countries of what happened before August 1, 
1914,” said Mr. Lloyd George in 1920, “the more 
one realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite 
meant war at that stage. It was something into 
which they glided, or rather staggered, or stum- 
bled.” And they feel that if Germany was guiltless 
— or only guilty as the other nations of Europe were 
guilty — the punitive reparations and penalties can- 
not be justified on high moral grounds. 

For ourselves, we do not for a moment believe 
that Germany was as guiltless as England or France 
or even Russia. In spite of secret documents and 
analyses of historic trends, in spite of eager liberals 
and fervid internationalists we know now — as all 
the world knew at the time — that Germany was 
organized and fitted for war, that her political 
thought followed the lines of aggression and con- 
quest, that her policy was constantly truculent and 
threatening. The wars with Denmark, Austria, and 
France had created and fortified the new Germany 
under Prussian leadership. The tradition of blood 
and iron, founded on such successes, was carefully 
fostered. Germany was deliberately and elaborately 
martial, ambitious, truculent. To deny this is to 
deny what every observer knew to be the truth. 

As the threatening power in Europe, Germany in- 
spired fear and distrust and evoked the competitive 
armaments and alliances of other powers. The joy 
with which the German people went to war, the 


marvelous efficiency of their onslaught, their dis- 
regard for treaty obligations, the ruthlessness of 
their technique are so many proofs after the fact of 
the direction of their intention and policy. No 
amount of research or debate can remove those ad- 
mitted evidences which our liberals are so quick to 
forget or to condone. 
We believe the German Government and the Ger- 
man people which supported and applauded it to 
have been primarily and principally responsible for 
the war; and we see no reason why that responsi- 
bility or guilt should not be paid for. Painful as it 
may be to honorable Germans, convinced of their 
own and their nation’s rectitude, we see no reason 
why they should be released from the obligation of 
their country to atone in so far as it is possible for 
the misery and horror it brought about. We indorse 
the Dawes scheme for the collection of reparations as 
offering the German people a chance to meet those 
obligations without undue suffering, in the hope of 
ultimate and happy release. We indorse, too, the dis- 
armament clauses of the treaty, seeing no reason 
why the victors should allow a people, angry and 
unrepentant, to forge another weapon of attack. 


The Present Situation 
re present we are told that England and France 


will not withdraw their forces from Cologne 
and the left bank of the Rhine on January Io as 
stipulated in the treaty, owing to their contention 
that every one of the disarmament clauses has been 
willfully broken by Germany. One may expect a 
roar of rage and anguish from the Fatherland, 
howls from the lacerated liberals in other countries, 
charges and countercharges of bad faith, wicked- 
ness, falseness. German feelings are going to be 
badly hurt again. That degenerate France and per- 
fidious Albion should accuse them of bad faith! 
In the first place, the treaty is cruel and unjust. 
In the second place, they were only arming for 
defense against Russia, Poland, Belgium, and 


Luxembourg. In the third place, they weren’t _ 


arming at all. 

If the charges of the Interallied Commission are 
definite and susceptible of proof, they should be 
investigated by an agency of the League of Nations 
which cannot be suspected of unfairness or prejudice. 
Only by the intervention of disinterested judges 
can the world arrive at a reasonable sense of the 
justice of the situation. Should the investigation 
uphold the Interallied contentions, England and 
France, supported by the public opinion of civiliza- 
tion, can take such steps to protect themselves as 
may be necessary. Should Germany be exonerated, 
the Allies will be forced to withdraw from their 
positions — and apologize. The vital thing is that 
the matter should not be left to be discussed by 
vituperative propagandists and liars on both sides. 
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All that one can believe in that case is that one must 
disbelieve both of them. If ever an occasion called 
for external investigation, if ever an opportunity 
could be given the League of Nations to justify its 
existence — this is the occasion and the opportunity. 
In the meantime, we may withhold judgment. The 
accusation is not proven; we may consider the ac- 
cused person innocent until he is proven guilty, 
but we may:still be suspicious enough concerning 
his character not to call his accusers names until 


they, too, have had their day in court. 


Webbed-Foot or Winged Navy 


c is with due regard for the truthful adage con- 
cerning the diminution of the local prophet 
according to the square of his residence from the 
land of his nativity that we regard utterances of 
Secretary Wilbur and his mercurial executive, Rear- 
Admiral Moffett, opposing a unified air service. 

With considerable complacency these two Annap- 
olis alumni told a Congressional committee investi- 
gating the state of the air services that aircraft 
are merely an auxiliary of the fleet. 

Secretary Wilbur stated that apart from scouting 
activities, airplanes are “a trifling” addition to 
warfare, while the chief of the Naval Bureau of 
Aéronautics testified that “the air is merely a new 
arm but will not displace anything.” 

As prophets both Secretary Wilbur and Admi- 
ral Moffett seem to us inferior to Lord Fisher 
and Admiral Sir Percy Scott. Posterity, however, 
will readily recall the two men who made Twentieth 
Century British sea power a model for all nations. 

Here is an old prophecy of Lord Fisher: “The air 
controls the water. Unless all warships can get 
under the water they will be blown out of the 
water ... As the locusts swarmed over Egypt, 
so will aircraft swarm in the heavens, carrying 
(some of them) inconceivable cargoes of men and 
bombs, some fast, some slow. Some will act like 
battle cruisers, others as destroyers. All cheap (and 
this is the gist of it) requiring only a few men as 
the crew.” France has made this vision a reality. 
And certainly Lord Fisher loved naval power. 

The testimony of Admiral Scott is not less con- 
vincing because of its brevity: “The battleship is 
dead. The future is with the airplane.” 

Great Britain has succeeded with a unified air 
force. It has made progress despite antagonism and 
stupidity from naval tories, among them admirals 
in His Majesty’s fleet. Each passing year witnesses 
elsewhere than in the United States the truth that 
the old order is passing, that the Navy must be 
primarily a mobile aérial base rather than a one- 
plane fighting unit. Secretary Wilbur and_ his 
aéronautic executive may find that President 
Coolidge is skeptical of such expert opinion as 
was given to the Lampert Committee. 


Mail-Order Revolvers 


Fr; a previous issue of THE INDEPENDENT, Freder- 
ick E. Venn discussed the hideous statistics of 
homicides and murders in the United States. One of 
his conclusions was to the effect that the ubiquitous 
and convenient revolver, responsible for the major- 
ity of our killings, was far too easily purchased. In 
certain States the laws governing the local sale of 
revolvers are adequate, but the mail-order houses 
have been able to nullify such legislation by shipping 
revolvers either by mail or express to anyone who 

wanted them. Post-office authorities say that in 

eighteen months three thousand pistols thus reached 

a single town in Ohio. 

A bill has recently passed the House prohibiting 
the transportation in the mails of “ pistols, revolvers, 
and other firearms capable of being concealed on the 
person.” If it becomes law and a similar regulation 
be applied to the express companies, a step will have 
been taken to suppress a very real evil. 

Representative Blanton of Texas, our old reliable 
friend, was in excellent voice and form during this 
debate. He hoped “that every American boy, 
whether he is from Texas, New York, or Washing- 
ton, will know how to use a six-shooter. I hope he 
will learn from his hip (sic) to hit a dime twenty 
paces off. It would be their only means of defense in 
combating that deadly art of jujutsu in close quar- 
ters should war ever face them with such a danger.” 
The Congressman forgets, apparently, that long 
before the jujutsu experts could get to close quarters 
they would have been destroyed by Major Bryan’s 
million or more embattled farmers armed to the 
teeth with squirrel guns and fowling pieces. At any 
rate, jujutsu is of all the horrors of war the one which 
worries us the least, but the playful gunman or gun- 
woman of these piping days of peace may well alarm 
the most dauntless citizen. 


Unfilled Quotas 


HOSE Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and others who 

cannot emigrate to this happy land because 
their quotas are already filled give way to their 
grief too easily. Their wailings and gnashings of 
teeth are quite unnecessary. All they have to do is 
to move to Afghanistan, or Ethiopia, or Yap and 
become naturalized Afghans or Ethiopians or Yaps. 
Thence, it appears, they can always emigrate to 
America. According to a State Department bulletin, 
although each country has a quota of one hundred, 
not one single citizen during the past year has been 
given a visa from Afghanistan, Andorra, Arabian 
peninsula, Bhutan, Kamerun (British), Kamerun 
(French), Ethiopia, Irak, Liberia, Maskat, Nauru, 
Nepal, New Guinea, Ruanda and Urundi, Siam, 


Tanganyika, Togoland (British), Togoland (French), 


and lastly Yap. 
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Of course many of these great countries are in- 
habited by colored people who in their blindness 
bow down to wood and stone and are not aware of 
the blessings that residence in Georgia offers to 
ladies and gentlemen of their pigment. However, it 
hurts our feelings that people given an opportunity 
to come here should deliberately prefer to remain 
at home. Such an attitude is incomprehensible. 


No Color Line in Wall Street 


ET it be said for Wall Street that it does not draw 
the color line. The New York financial district 
looks at the prospect’s bank statement, not at his 
skin. That is the reason Heman E. Perry, negro 
millionaire of Atlanta, could borrow $500,000 in 
Wall Street when he could not get it in his own State. 
On the solvency of Perry’s insurance companies 
depended the safety of millions of negro savings. 
That was a factor in the situation. The men who 
came to Perry’s relief in his crisis concluded that his 
failure would be a blow to negro thrift and retard the 
economic development of the race. To avert that 
catastrophe would be good business as well as kindli- 
ness, because the negro race forms one tenth of our 
population, and the more it saves the better for the 
banks and the country. Also good sociology, because 
a saving negro is a better citizen than a shiftless one. 
But, of course, the determining factor was Perry’s 
solvency. The money could not have been found if 
his security and credit had not deserved the ad- 
vance. His career has been an inspiration to his 
people at the same time that he has taught them the 
uses of insurance. It is good to know that he can 
carry on. 


Where Are the Kings of Yesteryear? 


HOSE of us who were born in the darker days 

of this republic when a millionaire was not only 
respectable, but an object of popular veneration, 
will recall how our youthful ideals were stimulated 
by the examples of Beef Barons, Oil Kings, Imperial 
Railroad Wizards, Captains of Finance or Industry. 
The successful biscuit manufacturer who also 


functioned as superintendent of the Sunday school © 


stood before us a living monument to the solid 
virtues of thrift and industry plus the valorous 
ability to emerge victorious from fighting competi- 
tion — a figure at once admirable and romantic. 
Then came those days of disillusion, when muck- 
rakers and presidents, district attorneys, journal- 
ists, and clergymen joined the hue and cry after 
the great men whom we had lately — and igno- 
rantly — worshiped. Bitter days, when to be a 
Sunday-school superintendent was to come under 
the suspicion of being a burglar, when a man of 
great wealth was assumed to be a malefactor of 
great wealth, when a million-dollar bank account 


ceased to be a sign of virtue and became a symbol 
of corruption. A sad sight it was to see so many 
freshly dethroned potentates, their occupation 
gone, all dressed up and nowhere to go. Silently 
they shuffled out of the limelight into the shadows; 
they became collectors of objects of art, builders 
of suburban palaces, country gentlemen in Long 
Island, owners of tax-exempt securities. 

Only recently has there been the slightest sign 
of their reappearance. With familiar emotions we 
read the account of Mr. Otto Kahn’s “Talk to 
Young Business Men!” We could not have heard 
the lecture, for the saddened habit of years would 
have sent us, even against our better judgment, 
creeping furtively toward the nearest exit as soon 
as the subject was announced. But as we read it, 
we sloughed off more than a score of years. We were 
back in the days of innocence, in those happy, far 
off, naif times when it was actually considered 
reputable and desirable to succeed in business — 
if you were a business man. 


Said Mr. Kahn: 


Let me tell you, as an instance, how and why I got 
my first promotion in business. The firm with which 
I was employed used to send out many hundreds 
of circulars daily. In the somewhat primitive cir- 
cumstances of that day and place, sponges for the 
wetting of stamps were an unknown luxury. The 
process employed was the natural one of licking 
the stamps. From a sheet of one hundred stamps 
you tore off a row of ten, passed your tongue over 
the back of the row and then by a deft manipu- 
lation dispatched ten envelopes. Three of us, 
sitting in a line, were engaged for a certain period 
each day in that proceeding. By dint of strenuous 
application, I soon became an adept at the job, ac- 
complished the triumph of holding the office record 
as to speed in licking stamps, while yet observing 
the requirements of neatness and accuracy in 
placing each stamp straight and square in its proper 
place in the upper right-hand corner of the enve- 
lope. Two or three times I noticed our “boss” 
standing near the place where we worked, but I 
had no idea that the — to me — great man would 
deign to observe our humble activity. After a while, 
he called me before him and informed the blushing 
youth that I was promoted out of my turn, in 
recognition of the zeal, energy, and accurateness 
with which I had accomplished the functions of 
stamp-licker. It was a valuable lesson to me, both 
then and in later life. 


This has the authentic stamp of the First Con- 
sulship of William McKinley. And yet, in spite of 
our hard-won modernity, we have a stubborn con- 
viction that Mr. Kahn may be right — that success 
in any undertaking may be based on certain moral 
qualities, and that even in business good men and 
true rise to the top as often as the Smart Aleck and 
the Go-Getter. We like to think so, and we thank 
Mr. Kahn for having renewed our threadbare faith. 
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The Hospitable League 


An Interview with Viscount Cecil 
By Arthur Pound 


is no task at all once you catch him. But that 

isn’t easy for he keeps on the move. What with 
dinners and luncheons and calls on the President 
and Secretary Hughes and accepting the Woodrow 
Wilson Peace Foundation medal and gift, this 
wandering member of the British Cabinet has had a 
busy time of it on his short American visit. 

But there came a time when he sat, sunk almost 
to his shoulders in an armchair beside a wood fire, 
and talked about his great love — the League of 
Nations. In spite of his sixty years, his vast experi- 
ence, and worldly wisdom, there remains something 
beautifully youthful about the Cecil countenance 
and character. He isn’t hard and he isn’t cold; faith 
burns in him, and confidence that all will finally be 
well shines from his eyes. A child could tell that 
there isn’t a mean hair among the relatively few 
left on the Cecil head. Of course he would forgive 
his enemies: 


[se cast aca Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 


| HOPE Germany enters the League of Nations, 
and feel sure that she would be welcome not 
only in the Assembly, but in the Council as well. 
That has been my conviction, often expressed, 
since 1920. The ideal opportunity for her entry 
came in 1921. If she had acted then, the French 
invasion of the Ruhr no doubt could have been 
avoided, and it is also likely that the reparations 
tangle could have been untied two years before it 
was. 

“My thought is that the League members are, in 
general, inclined to overlook many points that 
might be raised against Germany. This they do, 
not out of sympathy and in no sense as condoning 
German lapses, but simply for the sake of peace 
and harmony. There are, in fact, precedents for 
accepting Germany as a League member even 
though she has not fulfilled all her treaty obligations. 
The League accepted Austria while fulfillment was 
still in doubt and accepted Hungary even though 
nonfulfillment was admitted. In both cases the 
League acted upon solemn assurances from the 
governments in question that they would square 
themselves with the treaty, and the results have 
amply justified the League’s faith. In this connec- 
tion, let me say that the League of Nations is in no 
sense a closed corporation, that it sets the peace of 
the world above formalities, and that no well- 
disposed sovereign state is ever likely to be refused 


membership. While the League has proved that it 
can exist and function as at present constituted, 
still its task is world-wide and it will function all 
the better when its deliberations are participated 
in by official representatives of all the sovereign 
states.” 

“How about Russia?” 

“Russia, too, will be welcomed to the League 
when it seriously desires admittance. But there is 
obviously a change of heart to be gone through 
there. That may be coming soon. I have always 
thought that the Russian revolution would end in 
dictatorship, and while prophecy is dangerous, the 
report that Trotski has been exiled is at least a 
hint that a new order is approaching. Governments 
do not exile or imprison important men for political 
purposes unless those governments are afraid. 

“Germany, however, is in a different category. 
Her absence from the League is due chiefly, in my 
opinion, to the opposition of the monarchist ele- 
ments. While not strong enough to take office, they 
are strong enough to restrain the German Govern- 
ment from taking many steps which would seem to 
be logical developments of a democratic régime. 
In every European country the League’s opponents 
appear to be extremists of the Left and Right, while 
the moderates of all degrees are strong supporters 
of the Geneva idea, seeing in the League the instru- 
ment of delivery from the ills experienced by lack 
of international codperation. There is no reason to 
believe that the masses of Germany have any less 
at stake in League success than the masses of Eng- 
land, France, and the other countries that are sup- 
porting the League. 


ATURALLY, all League believers would 

hail with joy the entry of the United States, 

but let me repeat once more my belief that the 
League will survive as it stands. It is inevitable 
that Germany, Turkey, and Russia will some day 
join, since their interests so obviously lie in that 
direction. Your situation we recognize to be not on 
quite the same plane, and I have carefully avoided 
uttering any word that might be construed as even 
faintly advisory. Members have a right to hope, 
but no right to advise other peoples. The League is 
a voluntary organization, and while its great task 
presses, nevertheless there is no criticism of the 
United States at Geneva because you have not seen 


" fit to join as yet.’ 


a ee 
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Fighting Rum Row 


A Cruise on the “White Terror” 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


WAS getting my sea legs just out of Boston 

Harbor on the Coast Guard cutter Tampa, 

namesake of the heroic ship which went to the 
bottom of the English Channel with its crew of 115 
in the World War, a U-boat victim. The sea was 
choppy. Forward a gun crew was engaged in ex- 
pectant drill with a three-inch antiaircraft gun. 
The forward five-inch gun was also in perfect order. 
I walked aft to where seamen were oiling twin one- 
pounders and another five-inch rifle. We were 
getting ready for war, war on the rum runners — 
foreign ships lying off the Atlantic Coast booze 
laden, and smaller American craft carrying the con- 
traband cargo from ship to shore. 


identified our division in line. Just caught a prisoner. 
He says they don’t give a hoot about any other 
American division, but they like us like the devil 
likes holy water.” Every Coast Guard vessel cam- 
paigning against the rum fleet has the same story. 
The rummies don’t mind the other ships. It’s only 
their particular ship that strikes dread in Rum Row. 
That’s the spirit that can’t be beaten. 

An hour out from Boston the officers discarded 
their white collars and trim uniforms for working 
clothes. You need old clothes when you search a rum 
runner. Shortly after two the lookout reported a 
ship off the starboard bow. Strain my eyes as I might 
I could see only an unbroken 





The crew was in high spirits. 
From the last cruise the Tampa 
had returned with six trophies 
trailing at her stern. It had taken 
warning shots to capture them. 
In court, a Federal judge has 
expressed disapproval of such 
methods. In the Boston news- 
papers he had been quoted as 
saying that if any member of a 
Coast Guard crew killed a rum 
runner in its campaign the man 
responsible would answer to a 
charge of first-degree murder. 
The judicial warning served only 





Fighting Rum Row 


Not long after his investiga- 
tion of the Hoosier realm of the The 
Ku-Klux Klan, Samuel Taylor 
Moore put to sea on the Coast 
Guard cutter Tampa, the“ White 
Terror” of Rum Row, with the 
Official permission of the United 
State Coast Guard to observe its 
offensive operations against liq- 
uor smuggling off the Massachu- 
setts coast. This article is the 
first of the series which gives a 
vivid pen picture of the situation. 


vista of whitecaps to the horizon. 
Ten minutes later I picked up 
the outlines of a small vessel. 
Tampa whistle tooted 
strenuously and the craft came 
alongside. Nets and fishline tubs 
cluttered up the decks. The 
crew of the Tampa was on deck 
hoping for action, if only a 
boarding party. Capt. Gordon 
MacLane cast an expert eye 
over the small vessel. 

“Let ’em go,” he commanded. 
“Just an honest fisherman — if 
there is such a thing,” he has- 








as an irritant. It emphasized the 
obstacles that attend warfare on the rum runners. 
Were the Coast Guardsmen to accept the statement 
as an order to cease using their guns, the Tampa 
might as well remain in port. For the Tampa’s top 
speed is sixteen knots. The rum runners do twenty, 
thirty knots, and more. That three-inch gun is the 
equalizer. One warning shot over the bow: if that 
isn’t heeded, then the rum craft is a target. This is 
real war, no trifling. 
I walked aft. A petty officer approached me, 
Scandinavian from his blond thatch to his speech. 
“Writer, ain’t you? Ought to get some action on 
this trip. When the rummies see us coming, they say, 
“Here’s that White Terror again.’ Destroyers been 
out watching them while we were in port. They don’t 
mind destroyers. When they see the old Tampa 
looming up they get nervous. The White Terror, 
that’s us.” Duty called my informant elsewhere so I 


could smile. Real war braggadocio, which in the 
final analysis is esprit de corps. In France it was the 
same. “The Boches are scared to death. They’ve 


tened to add with skepticism 
born of sad experience. 

Thirty minutes later the ships of Rum Row 
loomed off the port bow. The first was a two-masted 
schooner. “She’s lightened a lot since we saw her 
last,” observed a deck officer. “Riding high now. 
She was way down to the gunwales when we went 
in.” The crew came piling up from the cabin to 
regard the cutter defiantly as we swept alongside. 
Thus we visited the other ships of the row, four out 
of nine of which were new craft. Four schooners 
were permanent institutions. A French tramp was 
the other holdover. Among the steamships new 
since the last cruise of the Tampa was a sharp-nosed 
squat craft from a Canadian port, a big disreputable 
freighter from Glasgow, another dirty tramp from a 
British port, and a schooner. The cargoes could be 
identified from a few cases on deck, alcohol on the 
French steamer, rum barrels on the squat Canadian, 
whiskey on the Glasgow ship. A distinguishing mark 
of rum craft is automobile tires carried alongside to 
act as bumpers. 
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As we finished the round of inspection a small 
boat was reported by the lookout. As we neared the 
craft it proved to be a picket boat of the Coast 
Guard. Its crew of four were clad in oilskins and 
needed them, for their small boat was bouncing like 
a chip on the waves, drenching the occupants with 
cold, salty spray. Another picket boat came along- 
side followed by the larger patrol boat. The strategy 
was clear. If small boats had been loading alongside 
the rum ships they would have started away when 
the Tampa loomed in the distance. It is possible for 
small boats to keep below the horizon while observ- 
ing the crow’s nest of the cutter. If the rum craft 
tried to make shore they would run directly into 
one of the three smaller Coast Guard boats. 

Apparently no luck. The sea was too rough for 
rum running. It requires a fairly smooth ocean to 
transfer cases from one ship to another. The captains 
of the smaller craft descended to the Tampa’s ward- 
room for a conference. Then they set off toward their 
home port at Gloucester in the gathering darkness, 
after reporting rumors that several ships had estab- 
lished a new row to the north. We set out to investi- 
gate. By nine o’clock we had disproved the rumor. 
Meanwhile, from the bridge we watched the shore 
for signals to the ships on Rum Row. The rum ships 
have a highly efficient communication system per- 
fected for intership warnings and for communication 
with shore bootleg bases. A few of the larger ships 
have radio, but all signaling from shore to the rum 
fleet of this sector is done by giant searchlights 
located near Lynn off the Massachusetts coast. 

We headed back to the Row stopping only one 
craft, which proved to be another honest fisherman. 
Rum running is for the most part done at night. 
Small boats travel without lights, but the rum ships 
invariably are brightly lighted so that they may be 
easily identified by the smaller boats. The cutter 
makes the rounds of the Row with all lights extin- 
guished and portholes darkened much as transports 
traveled through the submarine zone during the 
war. A faint moon illumined the white sides of our 
cutter. The new craft designed for direct use against 
smugglers are painted dark to blend with the night. 

As we approached the first ship our presence was 
made known to the others, so two powerful search- 
lights atop our bridge swept the horizon. Nothing 
was visible within their range. The smugglers had 
doubtless been informed that the Tampa was prowl- 
ing about, yet we slipped up to each ship and swept 
the decks from stem to stern with the beacons. 
Captain MacLane observed that there would be 
nothing doing tonight. The prediction was based on 
the fact that hatches were battened down and no 
case goods were piled on deck. Time is required to 
bring liquor from ship’s hold to the deck. When 
small boats are expected, this work is invariably 
done in advance. Nevertheless, the Tampa remained 
vigilant until morning when we put into harbor. 


At Gloucester we talked with the officer in charge 
of the Coast Guard land station. He informed us that 
the picket boats which codperated with us the day 
before. overtook two rum boats on their way back 
to Gloucester. Evidently, they had observed the 
Tampa and decided to postpone operations, for no 
liquor was found on board. The Coast Guard cap- 
tain stated that the fish net used as camouflage 
in these boats was falling apart with dry rot. 
Both boats were known to be rum runners, but they 
had to be turned free for lack of evidence. 

Shore Coast Guard stations codperate fully with 
the marine patrols. Not all are bases for picket 
boats as is the Gloucester station, but much in- 
formation of value is forwarded in a daily intel- 
ligence report. The Gloucester officer is quite 
cheered. The rum runners in Gloucester are exer- 
cised over the campaign against them. Several of 
their number have been arrested, their craft con- 
fiscated. The case price of wet goods in Gloucester 
has risen $24 a case in five weeks. The skipper is 
gleeful. Odds and ends of information are picked 
up that may piece together into something of value 
when the daily intelligence report is received in 
code by radio. 

As darkness descends we are off again for Rum 
Row. Everything is as it was. “Isn’t it criminal?” 
observes Captain MacLane. “Here are these smug- 
glers sitting down on our doorstep. We know they’re — 
smugglers, intent on breaking the laws of the 
United States. There they sit as brazen and defiant 
as you please. I wonder how long any other first- 
class nation would stand for it.” 


\ ‘ JE have received some new star shells. Captain 
MacLane decides to test them as we approach.. 
The antiaircraft gun roars, accompanied by a blind-. 
ing red flash in the darkness. The flare illuminates: 
the ocean for miles around, but it fails to show a 
single rum runner. We try another shell. Instantly 
the residents of Rum Row are on deck. They wonder 
whether their allies are being chased. From fore- 
castle and cabin they crowd the rails. It’s nerve 
shattering the way these Coast Guardsmen behave. 
They ought to use a little discretion and not scare 
honest bootleggers to death. That, profanely, is 
the burden of conversation among the rail birds. 

We head east after making sure that rum-ship 
hatches are battened, down for the night. “They 
don’t fear us as long as they can see us,” comments 
Captain MacLane. “It’s when they don’t know 
when we are going to pounce down on them or 
where we are that they get worried.” 

Nevertheless, the next afternoon we proceed to 
anchor in the midst of the Row. That gun practice 
must have unnerved four of them. Only five ships 
are left. That is something strange. The crews fear 
some new strategy is to be employed. The Glasgow 
steamer a hundred yards away evidently is nervous. 
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They weigh anchor without delay and head to 
sea. Yet from the crow’s nest it is possible to keep 
watch on them circling below the horizon. Another 
vessel, this time a schooner, gets under way. The 
French steamer and two schooners remain at 
anchor. Angry seas wash over the schooner decks, 
for both are heavy laden. A new machine gun 
with armor-piercing bullets is tried out. Our target 
practice adds to the Row’s nervousness. 

The next day we loaf.at anchor. From the crow’s 
nest the fugitive rum ships may be discerned cir- 
cling in the distance, waiting for the Tampa to 
leave. For four days now not a case of liquor has 
been moved. In the wardroom officers discuss their 
problems. One suggests that I name this article, 
“The Coast Guard’s Fight Against the World.” He 
refers to the fact that the fight only starts with the 
foreign ships. It goes on long after the captured 
ships are brought into port. Many district attorneys 
are not equally enthusiastic in enforcing all sections 
of the Constitution. Several ports are avoided be- 
cause of the known refusal of government officials 
to codperate. Captured ships may be immediately 
liberated if a technicality can be found. If the case is 
open and shut, prosecution may be delayed or con- 
ducted in a manner to give the bootleggers the 
advantage. There is no suspicion of collusion be- 
tween Federal officials and the lawbreakers, but 
the Eighteenth Amendment is not popular with 
many of Uncle Sam’s servants and they can always 
plead crowded dockets and shortage of help. Again, 


bootleggers buy from other government agencies 


prerequisites of their trade, seaplanes and Liberty 
motors, in particular. Speed boats obviously de- 
signed for rum running are licensed as fishermen 
and after red-handed capture in the liquor traffic are 
sold and relicensed as fishermen. Hostility to the 
Coast Guard’s antismuggling work is encountered 
among police and officials in many seacoast villages 
and cities. Seldom is there full codperation. 
ATCHED pots never boil. It is tradition in the 
Coast Guard that when an observer is on board 
a cutter nothing ever happens. I was obliged to go 
ashore in the morning and I think the crew regarded 
my going as the departure of a jinx. They like the 
excitement of fighting the rum runners. Standing 
guard all night as a prize crew on a captured rum 
ship, with desperate men below, the decks awash; 
bobbing around on the waves a score of miles from 
land in a darkened speed boat; lying in wait for rum 
runners in rivers and coves; working night and day 
in storm and shadow; long watches in the crow’s 
nest, matching wits is a daily recipe calculated to 
keep one’s interest in his work. 

When the construction program for the ships 
especially designed to engage rum runners is com- 
pleted, the cutters will be released for their regular 
work. Saving ships in distress, hunting derelicts, 
and blowing up icebergs, the naval work of the 
Coast Guard, will seem tame in comparison with 
what will happen when the Coast Guard gets its 
new equipment into action against the best organ- 
ized smuggling operation ever attempted. 


The Mighty First One 


And His Son 


By Ernest Poole 
(As told me by a Russian friend) 


distant lights from a village on one shore and 

from the barges passing by on the Volga. 
I was not a big boy and was grown quite solemn 
from the old fisherman’s tales. And so I asked him 
softly now: 

“But who came before all the Spirits up there? 
Who was the very first of the gods? Was it God, 
the Father?” 

Very meditatively he replied, “In the Holy Book 
they call Him that, and they tell, as in a story, 
exactly how He made the world in six days and 
six nights. But I do not think it was done so soon, 
nor has it all been finished yet, for such things take 
a mighty time. Our old men tell of another way.” 
Again he was silent, and then he said: 

“On a night as cold as this, they say, across the 


"Tis night was growing darker, with only little 


wide, dark wilderness where there was not any path, 
slowly through such ages as we cannot dream of, 
the Mighty First One walked along. As He pathed 
His way, He was breathing hard, and at each breath 
He left a little cloud of mist behind Him in the 
night. The cloud which is our whole universe — our 
earth, the stars, and the Milky Way — were made 
from a single one of such breaths. And they melted 
away in the dark, cold air until they were nothing. 
For Him, this was done in a moment — for us, it is 
more like millions of years, and the melting away 
of our little cloud has not even yet been done. For 
His time is not like our time. What is for Him one 
smallest portion of a moment is millions of millions 
of our years. We little ones live but a smallest por- 
tion of the time that our earth lives — but earth and 
stars and Milky Way live but a moment of His 
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mighty time. For He goes slowly on and on, and 
creates new worlds eternally in clouds from His 
breath that are left behind to melt away in the 
cold, still night.” , 

Again the old man finished silently; and feeling 
quite awfully solemn now, I looked up at the stars 
and the Milky Way. Then at last he continued: 

“But this Mighty One is far away, and the smaller 
ones, both devils and gods, are always near. And to 
help us against the evil ones, the good Christ came, 
for He is kind. 

“Always since the oldest times, He has been like 
a god of new life in the spring, and He fought many 
devils here. One of the very worst of them all the 
old men called Jehovah. He was not the same as the 
god of the Jews; he was a much more ferocious god 
of darkness and of awful death, and so he hated 
the young God Christ who was always bringing in 
the light. And so very powerful was he, that for 
many ages here men gave him living sacrifice in 
order to quench his thirst for blood. In the early 
spring season, at the time when the day begins to 
conquer the night, they knew that they must 
sacrifice some living creature to this old god; so that 
in devouring it, he might forget to struggle for 
his long kingdom of the night, and so Christ’s shin- 
ing kingdom of spring and light could come to men. 


" I REMEMBER a story about this. A young mer- 
chant on the Volga, who was a fine, courageous 
young man, married a beautiful young girl; and 
when he brought his bride to his home, which was of 
stone with vaulted rooms, Persian rugs, and crystal 
and silver, his neighbors all began to say, ‘This is 
the handsomest young pair that ever existed in this 
land!’ She was such a beautiful girl that it seemed 
she was wrapped in a garment of light which poured 
out from her as from a shrine. So all men liked the 
happy pair. But not so it was with the devils and 
their old god Jehovah, for such black monsters 
always hate all happiness and good success. So now 
they held a council. How to take the young girl’s 
life and break the young man’s fortunes down? 
At last, after many dark proposals, Jehovah said: 
“This is how it shall be done. Soon the spring 
is coming, the time when, in my honor, a human 
sacrifice must be made. We must so contrive that 
this young girl shall be that bloody sacrifice.’ 
“And so the hellish plan was made. They brought 
terrible snowstorms over the land, and such frosts 
as had never been seen before; and then they came 
in nightmares to the old Councillor of the Prince, 
who reigned where the young merchant lived; and 
they told him that Jehovah would never take away 
the snowstorms and the ice and heavy frost unless 
on the day of the equinox there should be sacrificed 
to him the first human creature who should be met 
with by the Prince on his ride from his palace. No 


other human sacrifice that year would Jehovah 


accept. The old Councillor grew very sad, but soon 
he felt it must be done, else all the people would die 
of cold. So a trench was dug outside the town, where 
the victim was to be buried alive, so that the old god 
of the dark, cold earth might devour the creature 
in his own home. 


* ON the night before that awful day, the mer- 
chant’s young bride scarcely slept. Her husband 
had gone on a long journey for the sake of his Volga 
trade, but it was almost over now. She remembered 
how carefully, when he departed, he had calculated 
the time; and so, since the two months were just 
gone, she knew that he must return the next day. 
She looked and looked for the sun to rise, for at 
sunrise he had promised to come, and she resolved 
to go gayly forth to meet him sooner on the road. 
Her best silk sarafan she put on, and her shuba 
embroidered with silks of all colors, and her soft red 
morocco boots. So she set out from the house, saying 
first to her old nurse that she was going to meet 
her husband. The anxious old woman said that 
it was better to stay at home, but the girl was so im- 
patient, she only laughed and ran down the road. 
“The cortege of the Prince, in the meantime, 
surrounded by his guards on horseback, slowly 
moved through the streets of the town. Though 
the sun had risen some time before, every street 
was empty; not even a dog was to be seen. For the 
news had spread of that awful doom. Slowly in 
front of the cortege walked the old Councillor of the 
Prince, looking and looking on every side, but seeing 
no sign of any life. But when the cortege came out of 
the town, they saw the young girl running down the 
road. Immediately out sped the horsemen, and she 
was caught by those mounted guards. A fearful 
silence had come on each one, for each felt terror 
at the thought that they must bury her alive. Most 
stricken with horror of them all was the old Coun- 
cillor himself; but remembering the terrible storms 
and those black nightmares that had come, he knew 
that old Jehovah never could be pacified with any 
sacrifice but this. The young bride did not know why 
she had been seized, nor why she was being carried 
so rapidly to the deep ditch — for her life had been 
lived in a kingdom near by where no such sacrifice 
was made. So never did she guess what would hap- 
pen until she was struck upon the head, and, sense- 
less, thrown into tthe ditch. Quickly they heaped 
upon her the soil. Only her shuda of silk of all colors 
and her red morocco boots were placed on her grave 
at the side of the road. 

“But many days before this time, her young 
husband had finished his business and was already 
hurrying home. The great stallion which he rode 
was a beast that nothing could tire out. Across the 
valleys and over the hills he rushed as quickly as 
over a plain. Day and night they journeyed on; 
and once in the dark nighttime, when they were 
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crossing a wide marsh, he turned his head to his 
master and said: ‘Now sit firm in your saddle, my 
master, for now I must be going full speed. For my 
ears have caught upon the winds the news that some 
devils are making ready a hellish plan against your 
wife!’ And then the great stallion began to fly as 
never in his life before. For he liked the young bride 
of his master, and he remembered, when they set 
out, how she had kissed him between his eyes and 
begged him to serve his master well and bring him 

safely home to her. Into his mane she had braided a 
ribbon from her own soft head, and had said to him 

many endearing words. So faster and faster he flew 

along; and on the very morning of that awful 
sacrifice, the young merchant came to his home. 

“He found the old nurse crying there, and she 
told him how her mistress had gone to meet him on 
the road. With a terrible feeling of danger, then, he 
rode away to find where she was; in a few minutes 
he met the cortege which was returning to the town; 
and as soon as he saw them, he guessed at once the 
awful doom which had come to his wife. He galloped 
to the place of her grave. With his hands he tore off 
the frozen earth, took out from under it his young 
wife, and on his horse he brought her home. And 
there is a happy end to this tale. For Jehovah in his 
frenzy had made a very stupid mistake. With his 
frosts he had frozen the earth so hard that when 
they threw the frozen clods down into the victim’s 
grave, the life-giving air could still come down 
between the clods, so she could breathe. And so, in 
her home, when her terror was gone and her freezing 
body had been warmed, slowly the color came in her 
face, her eyes opened; and when she saw her young 
husband, instantly she came back to life! 

“Then, from high up in Paradise, the Holy Christ 
and His saints looked down and saw what those 
monsters had tried to do. Swift as the lightning, 
these Shining Ones came from the heavens down 
into the hell where Jehovah and his devils were, and 
they hunted the devils and the old god and gave 
them such a thrashing that like whimpering dogs 
they were, and promised to work no more schemes 
of this kind in all the time that was to come. So the 
ice of the winter was broken at last, the forces of 
darkness were driven away; and since that day, the 
awful custom of burying living creatures has been 
everlastingly left behind. For Christ is always 
watching now.” 


* * * * * * 


F Date more story,” said the old fisherman, “and 
then we will go back to shore — for now it is 

late for a little boy, and the fish are not biting well 
tonight.” He was silent a little and then he began: 
“Once upon this country there fell a very awful 
frost. All the river was ice. No bird could fly, for as 
soon as it rose into the air it was frozen and fell like 
a lump to the ground. On that night, a long train of 


J 


sledges, loaded with the frozen fish, slowly came up 
Volga’s shore. When horses and men were near death 
with the cold, they came at last to a little yam (inn) 
where they hoped to find shelter for the night. But 
there they found an empty place which had been 
robbed by brigands. No food was left, nor any fuel, 

so they started on with groans and prayers to the 
next yam. But it was sixty versts away, and long 
before they could arrive all the men and the horses 

died of the cold, and at once their souls flew up to 

God. Saint Peter stood at the gate and asked: 

““What kind of foreigners are you? The river 
hooligans you are! Be off with you! Here is no place 
for filthy coats of sheepskin and such boots as yours! 
And you even bring your horses, too! You would 
make all Paradise stink of fish!’ 

““But how is this?’ the poor fishermen cried. 
‘Frozen and starving in the night, we were carrying 
fish to Christians, so that they might have food to 
eat! We were serving our masters faithfully, too — 
while you, old coward, when you were on earth, 
deserted your Master three times in one night!’ 


* . ome PETER raged, but sweetly replied: ‘Go 
back to earth, my children, and go to a desert 
and beat your flesh, and pray patiently to God. And 
when He has made you clean at last, I will admit 
you with a deep bow.’ | 

“But this was heard by some Russian Saints, and 
coming out of the gate they asked, ‘Where do you 
come from, brothers?’ 

““From Kostroma on the Volga. Poor muzhik 
fishermen are we!’ 

“*Please wait a bit.’ 

“The Holy Ones went at once to the young Christ 
and told Him of the trouble there. And Christ went 
to His Father’s throne and said, ‘We must let these 
muzhiks in. On earth they worked the hardest of 
all, but barely could make two ends meet. Their 
bodies are thin, not from fasting in Lent, but from 
long hard toil for their brother men. They work so 
hard they have not time even to make the sign of 
the cross, and they cannot smell incense because of 
the smell of the fish that they carry for others to eat. 
They must come into Paradise!’ Then He went to 
Saint Peter and said, ‘If you do not like the smell of 
fish, it shows you are getting too old for this place — 
you forget you were once a fisherman.’ And to the 
Russian Saints He said, ‘From this day on, you 
guard the gate, and allow any man to enter here — 
no matter his creed or nation or race — if in his 
life on earth he did useful work for his fellow men.’ 

“So old Peter, raging still, sits alone in Paradise 
— while our Russian Saints stand at the gates and 
receive-as a brother any man who, by his muscles or 
his mind, has done useful work to improve the lot of 
his brother creatures down below.” 

And after this last story, the old fisherman slowly 
rowed to the shore. 
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Exodus and Iliad in Ancient America 
The Extraordinary Culture of the Mayas 


ORE than 
thirteen cen- 
turies ago the 


Maya Indians dwelling 
in northern Guatemala 
and the neighboring 
parts of Honduras and 


By Samuel K. Lothrop, Ph.D. 


Mr. Lothrop is a well-known American archeologist, a 
Ph.D. of Harvard, who has conducted several expeditions in 
the Maya countries for the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University and the Carnegie Institute of New York. The 
results of his researches at Tulum (illustrated in our special 


picture section) have been published in a volume of great 
interest and distinction. He is at present in Terra del Fuego . 


collecting specimens of pottery and other objects of primitive 


in itself, argues an an- 
cient civilization. The 
inscription shows that a 
hundred years before 
Christ the Mayas had 
developed both a system 
of writing and their ex- 





Mexico were among the 
most civilized and cul- 
tured. races in the world. For this people existence 
was secured by great cities of stone and concrete, 
and by the prowess of their victorious war captains; 
life was polished by elaborate social and religious 
usages, by study of the stars and mathematics and 
history and literature; life was beautified by gor- 
geously wrought garments and by the skilled mas- 
tery of the arts: painting and sculpture, pottery and 
bookmaking, the carving of jade and the working 
of precious metals. Whether they were happy amid 
this splendor nobody can say, but I doubt it, for one 
of their ancient books tells us that at the time of 
which we write — the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, 
A.D. — the Mayas were “marvelously improved by 
the fathers.” Probably they enjoyed being improved 
no more than you and I do; like us, they preferred 
to be let alone or to try their hands at improving 
others. The foundations of government and society 
rocked, and people started to emigrate — to near-by 
Yucatan. And then, in a generation or two, their 
' civilization perished. 

All this great heritage the Maya Indians aban- 
doned. Why the entire race departed from the site 
of their ancient glories in this brief space of time is 
an unsolved problem, yet they passed not into 
oblivion, but centuries later rose once more to great- 
ness, fell again, and succumbed in time to the 
all-conquering white man. 

Our earliest knowledge of the Mayas is derived 
from a little jade image known as the Tuxtla 
statuette because it was unearthed at San Andrés 
Tuxtla to the south of Vera Cruz in Mexico. After 
various vicissitudes, it has found a resting place in 
the United States National Museum at Washington. 
On this piece of jade is an inscription in archaic 
characters which includes a count of 1,196,017 days 
on 3,276 years from the starting point of the Maya 
chronelogy. This corresponds to the year 96 B.c. 
in our calendar. 

A study of the Tuxtla statuette tells quite a story. 
In the first place, the carving of jade is none too 
easy, and this finished sculpture is by no means 


primitive — indeed, it is rather sophisticated. That, 


art for the Heye Foundation of New York. 


traordinary methods of 
counting and recording 
time. The very fact that they wrote numbers up in 
the millions is no mean achievement. Their con- 
temporaries in Europe could not do as much; and 
very few peoples have evolved this faculty for them- 
selves. Furthermore, Maya mathematics depended 
on the use of zero, by means of which one set of 
digits, on reaching completeness became nothing, 
and another series of digits sprang into being. This 
conception — both philosophically and mechani- 
cally —is the key to all mathematics: try long 
division or finding a least common multiple in 
Roman numerals and you will see why. Zero was 
again invented some six centuries later in India, 
whence it passed to Arabia, to ,Mohammedan 
Africa, to Spain, and thence to the rest of Europe. 
Finally, the Mayas, two thousand years ago, em- 
ployed a calendar, very similar to that now in use 
among our astronomers, based upon a count of days 
running in a continuous series in correlation with 
the apparent course of the sun. All these things we 
learn from the Tuxtla statuette, the chief lesson of 
which is that the Maya Indians had developed the 
bases of their civilization in Central America before 
the birth of Julius Cesar. 


Goon after the carving of the Tuxtla statuette, the 
Mayas left their primordial homes to settle in 
the present department of the Petén in northern 
Guatemala and the adjacent regions to the north- 
west and southeast. Here they built great cities of 
concrete and stone— Tikal, Copan, Palenque, 
Nakum, and scores of others too numerous to men- 
tion. Today their very names are forgotten; the 
titles they bear are purely fanciful or are the local 
geographical designations used by the chicleros who 
derive the world’s supply of chewing gum from this 
jungle-buried land. 

The visitor approaching the center of one of the 
Mayan cities of the old empire must thread his way 
between numberless mounds of earth and stone. 
These were the dwellings of the common people 
and, like the houses in Yucatan today, were doubt- 
less made of stone and adobe with thatched roofs. 
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Each house was surrounded by an open space as in 
our own suburbs. The Spanish historians tell us that 
the land was thickly planted with shade trees. 
Foresters say there is no primeval jungle in this 
region and that the whole land was once cultivated. 


FTER traveling an hour or two among these 
mounds, the center of the city is reached. Here 
stood the temples, the government offices, the law 
courts, the markets, and the palaces of the nobles. 
The construction is of cement obtained from native 
limestone, faced with a veneer of dressed blocks of 
- the same material. The chief buildings are ranged 
around a series of courts, and the civic center is a 
huge artificial acropolis on which stand the most 
important temples. 

Maya buildings are vaulted, but although the 
true arch was known, they regularly employed the 
overstepping vault such as was used by the Greeks 
in the time of Homer. If you take an armful of books 
you will find that you can bridge quite a space by 
piling them in two columns, each book projecting a 
little beyond the one on which it rests. The top is a 
capstone, not a keystone, and each half of the vault 
has inherent stability, whereas the true arch falls if 
any segment is removed. 

Height was the chief effect sought by the Maya 
architects. To attain it they covered the roofs of 
their buildings with a steeplelike structure known 
as a roof comb, thus adding a third or more to the 
height of the facade. In addition, they raised the 
whole building on a platform, sometimes rectangu- 
lar, but more often a terraced, flat-topped pyramid. 
The size of a building determined to a certain 
extent its height. A palace over a hundred yards 
long could be raised only at great cost, while a small 
but religiously significant temple might tower well 
over two hundred feet in the air. Stairways, steep 
and wide, and flanked by massive balustrades, led 
to the top of the pyramids. Picture a festival on 
such a shrine; the lines of priests and nobles, brilliant 
in jade and gold and feathers, ascending the wide 
stair and rising clouds of incense; the temple drum 
above booming its call to worship; on the ground as 
far as the eye can reach uncounted thousands de- 
voutly awaiting the sacrifice. 

Save in the most materialistic times religion has 
raised the noblest buildings and inspired the creative 
arts. Among the Mayas in this epoch art did not 
exist apart from religion. On exterior walls extensive 
decorative friezes reveal the intricacies of their 
religious symbolism. Interior walls, door jambs, 
sometimes door lintels are carved in low relief with 
portraits of kings, of priests, penitents offering the 
blood-sacrifice, of captains triumphant amid their 
pinioned prisoners. In front of the temples rise huge 
stelz and altars similarly carved. 

All this rich inheritance of splendid buildings 
which had been centuries in the rearing, to which 


they were tied by unerring tradition and religious 
significance, the Mayas completely abandoned 
toward the end of the Sixth Century, a.p. Palaces 
and hovels alike were deserted to be engulfed by the 
jungle silence, only broken today by the long-suffer- 
ing chicleros and the few archzeologists who follow in 
their scarcely discernible path. : 

That a race of such vigor, creative energy, and 
political capacity should have abandoned its lofty 
cities and cast off its civilization without due cause 
is unthinkable. Men do not flee en masse from their 
temples, homes, and towns except under dire 
necessity and the impulse of sinister circumstances. 
Pestilence, famine, civil war, failure of agriculture, 
change of climate, and other misfortunes may have 
overtaken the Mayas. All these have been suggested 
and argued. Any or all of these causes might deci- 
mate a race, but cities are not abandoned overnight 
like a Tartar tent, and the migration of the Mayas 
is an unsolved mystery. 

So much for the mysterious “why” of the migra- 
tion. This gifted race, its ancient sites abandoned, 
still retained stamina to rise again and to repeat in 
full measure the triumphs of its former glory in a 
new environment. Yet first it endured four centuries 
of turmoil constituting the Dark Age. Little we 
know of this period, but may surmise much fighting, 
temporary settlements, and unrecorded misery. By 
the year 1000 A.D., however, the race became stabi- 
lized in two places, the highlands of southwestern 
Guatemala and the great peninsula of Yucatan, and 
was prepared to tread again the path of cultural 
advance. Chaos had yielded to order, and new 
cities had arisen. 


Guatemala there arose the three great king- 
doms of the Quichés, the Cakchiquels, and the 
Zutuhiles. Mutually hostile, their history is largely 
a series of bloody wars, and their heavily fortified 
capitals were set in the midst of precipitous ravines, 
where the ruins may be seen today. They were con- 
quered by Alvarado, lieutenant of Cortés, after a 
treacherous and brutal campaign. The nobility were 
milled off and the others forced into servitude, 
which several hundred thousand picturesquely clad 
descendants still endure dumbly if resentfully. 

In Yucatan the cities of the Maya renaissance 
rivaled those of the old empire in size and brilliance 
as scores of huge ruins bear silent witness. Though 
the fundamental types of construction carried over 
from one epoch to the other, the later buildings 
show changes from the old models in arrangement 
and decoration. Temples are not as large nor as 
lofty as formerly, but more huge palaces and gov- 
ernmental offices were erected, four of them often 
enclosing a central court. 

About the year 1000 a.D., three cities — Maya- 
pan, Uxmal, and Chichen-Itza—had formed a 
league by which they (Continued on page opposite 56) 






































A VANISHED AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Ruins of Maya Architecture Are All That Is Left to Tell the 
Tale of a Great Era 






The Maya temples were ‘‘high places” built on 
lofty pyramids and faced with stone. The two 
pictures above are small temples at Tikal in the 
Petén district of Guatemala, a great city once, 
now buried in uninhabited jungle. Below is the 
“Castillo” at Chichen-Itza in Yucatan. The 
base of the pyramid is 200 feet square. The 
nobility, grandeur, and extent of Maya ruins 
show of what great things this American race 
was capable 





These pictures are from the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The strange quality of Maya art is appreciated as it 

becomes better known. Of their amazing skill as 

craftsmen these pictures testify. Above are two views 

of the jaguar head cover of a pottery bowl incised 

with elaborate designs. Below is a typical Maya head 
carved in stone 





Below is the vivid Oriental profile of the’ 
Fire Serpent from Copan in Honduras. 
Date about 500 A.D. 





The pictures on these two pages are by Stanley Kennedy from originals in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Below, a Maya Madonna. On the right, a 

small jade ornament, a typical Maya pro- 

file. The Mayas were one of the few people 

who have worked elaborately and beautifully 

in jade. Their stone was jadeite, however, not 
the true jade of China 





Their facility in jade carving, certain features 
of their architecture, and their physical ap- 
pearance have led many laymen and some 
archeologists to believe that the Mayas were 
of Oriental origin. There is no proof of this, 
and there are many reasons to believe that if 
the Mayas came from Asia, it was in a 
period too remote for them to have preserved 
any Oriental culture. Their origin remains 
a mystery and a fascinating one 


a 





Below, a small terra cotta figurine of a rather 
humorous old man who bears his burdens 
cheerfully 
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The ‘‘Castillo’’ at Tulum on the coast of Yucatan 


In their days of glory the Mayas loaded their 

statues and principal buildings with elabo- 

rate ornament. Tulum, above, was not one of 

the greatest cities and its buildings are simpler 

and sterner than those of Uxmal or Chichen- 

Itza, but they show the vigor and strength of 
Maya architecture 








Stela H., one of the many carved monoliths in the A Maya arch, a richly decorated door in the | 


plaza of Copan in Honduras Casa del Gobernador at Uxmal 
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Contemporaries 
“This Man, Mencken” 


By Chanticleer 


HE striking similarity of the fourth volume 
of Mr. Mencken’s “Prejudices’* to the 


preceding three justifies one in assuming 


that however much longer Mr. Mencken will talk, 
he will not say anything new. He is in as good voice 
as ever he was, his vehemence shows no sign of 
diminuendo, his fancy is as luxuriant and his vocabu- 
lary as lavish as in the days of his first fine frenzies. 
His laughter has the same harsh, metallic quality, 
his criticisms the same mordant acidity. But he is 
thinking the same thoughts, repeating the same 
prejudices. As a progressive thinker he seems to be 
standing stock-still in the same place, shouting at 
the top of his lungs. 

If a pious examination of four volumes of “ Preju- 
dices” and Mr. Mencken’s other works justifies one 
in the assumption that his creative faculty is mark- 

- ing time, one may well pause to study the reasons 
for his extraordinary popularity and the justice of 
his claims to a high position as a critic of Life, Let- 
ters, and the Arts. First of all, one is struck by the 
fact that his popularity is extraordinary. His cardi- 
nal theory, his original principle, frankly stated, is 
that Americans as a whole, that is, his reading 
public, are a mob of cowards, boobs, serfs, poltroons, 
and lewd fellows of the baser sort. Curiously enough, 
this candid opinion is greeted with cries of joy and 
exultation. “This is trenchant criticism,” we shout 
to one another. “‘He is exactly the kind of man we 
are needing, an iconoclast, a critic with whips and 
scorpions,” we cry gleefully, and each poltroon, serf, 
boob, and coward among us smiles with delight and 
congratulates himself on Mr. Mencken’s salty vigor. 
This phenomenon is not wholly pathological; it is 
not altogether an example of that dreariest degen- 
eracy which delights in being whipped, cuffed, and 
kicked around the room. There are virtues in Mr. 
Mencken which justify at least a part of the some- 
what undiscriminating pzeans of the Mencken fans. 

First of all he displays a genuine hatred of hokum, 
of the twaddle and buncombe which Americans 
accept and applaud. To my mind, his attitude in this 
matter is marked by that absence of humor which 
one comes to regard as typical. He fails to under- 
stand that hokum does not really deceive Americans, 
that our shamefaced acceptance of it is due to a kind 
of pioneer’s politeness, that it seems kind of too bad 
when an orator has got all het up hollering about the 
Flag not to give him a cheer or at least a Chautauqua 


*Prejudices, Fourth Series. By H. L. Mencken. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50. 





salute. However, Mr. Mencken despises hokum and 
that, in itself, is something. 

Secondly, Mr. Mencken displays a sincere respect 
for the genuine artist. If he recognizes the essential, 
though obscured, integrity of their work, he will fight 
hard and sincerely for such stark writers as Dreiser 
or Sherwood Anderson, or for the rather baroque 
Mr. Cabell, or for the shade of Walt Whitman. 

Thirdly, he is courageous to the point of brag- 
gadocio, thumbing his nose at libel suits or the Anti- 
Saloon League, cheerfully insulting our organized 
moralities. He may do so for the mere fun of the 
thing, or pour épater les bourgeois, or from honest 
indignation, but the courage and independence of 
his attitude are as indisputable as they are rare. 

His prime quality, however, is his craftsmanship 
as a writer. He is the Paul Whiteman of our letters. 
He has jazzed prose, playing with heterodox virtu- 
osity in two or three tempos at the same time, lug- 
ging in skillful discords and daring juxtapositions — 
pounding out his vigorous, hybrid style with extraor- 
dinary ease and effectiveness. In this medium he is 
as easy as a seven and a half foot in a number nine 
shoe, and as vivid as a humming bird in a Bougain- 
villea vine. One may derive much innocent pleasure 
from watching the gusto with which Mr. Mencken 
splashes around in his vocabulary as happily as a 
street urchin in a public fountain. 


r one wonders at the extraordinary nature of his 

popularity among the boobs, serfs, and poltroons 
who read him, one must also marvel at his prestige 
among the intelligentsia. There are men and women 
of avowed culture in this country who take Mr. 


‘Mencken’s criticisms seriously —and that is a 


strange and fearsome thing. To be sure, one turns 
with relief from the pompous imbecilities of certain 


_ academic critics to the fresh, racy vigor of Mr. Menck- 


en’s animadversions on the pageant of Life. But 
the relief is due to the change of manner and the 
change of viewpoint, not — as I see it — to a deeper 
insight or sensitiveness. He will annihilate Hokum 4 
only to substitute Hokum 8; he will tear up the fus- 
tian reputation of Sham X only to trot out into the 
paddock his own particular fancy, Sham 7. His 
enthusiasms are interesting and sometimes exhil- 
arating, yet one should ask of a critic so given to ex 
cathédra statements something more than cocksure 
opinions and blasts of denunciation. One may fairly 
ask a certain depth of culture, a sense of propor- 
tion, a willingness to see life whole, sure standards 
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of taste, and perhaps a decent reverence toward 
man’s long labors on this earth. Mr. Mencken is 
frankly and avowedly a destructive critic, which is 
his privilege, but one may reasonably expect him to 
understand the things which he destroys. 

Mr. Mencken’s culture is a curious thing. As far as 
I can gather from a reading of all of his published 
works, he is an amateur of three subjects: first, the 
virtues and desirable qualities of ales, wines, and 
liquors; second, instrumental music; third, science as 
expressed chiefly in medicine and surgery. On the 
subject of woman he is elaborate and confident and 
probably quite wrong. On all other subjects his 
judgments based on his knowledge and appreciations 
are worth just exactly nothing at all. Reading his 
critical work is a good deal like eating Swiss cheese 
— either one’s teeth close on a pungent, racy, 
rather tough substance — liquors, music, or surgery 
—or they clash on thin air. In his essays, as in 
Swiss cheese, there is perhaps more solid matter 
than holes, due to the fact that he views an immense 
amount of life from the standpoint either of a bar- 
tender, musician, or surgeon. 


OWEVER, as a critic of the fine arts his opin- 
ions are definite and final. In one essay he 
says, “I think it is craftsmanship that I admire 
most in the world” — an honest cry. But in another 
essay, discussing a portrait of Theodore Dreiser by 
Bror Nordfeldt — “probably the best portrait that 
I have ever seen in America” — he says: 


The thing is worth a hundred Sargents, with their 
slick lying, their childish facility, their general hol- 
lowness and tackiness. Sargent should have been a 
designer of candy box tops — he is a very dexterous 
craftsman — one who understands thoroughly how 
to paint, just as a good plumber knows how to plumb. 


And one gathers that craftsmanship is not admi- 
rable if it happens to be Sargent’s craftsmanship. In 
still another essay, we find him in a candid moment, 
telling us perhaps gratuitously that he knows noth- 
ing whatever about painting. 

He is a critic of beautiful letters, but they must be 
in prose. Poetry, he holds, is written and appreciated 
only by the mentally immature, the arrested devel- 
opments, the morons. To see anything admirable in 
poetry, beyond its mere sound and music, is to write 
oneself down frankly as a nit-wit and a boob. Poetry 
must have either musical charm or else narcotize us 


by its denial of ugly truth. 


In brief, poetry represents imagination’s bold ef- 
fort to escape from the cold and clammy facts that 
hedge us in. . . . The ideas you will find in it may 
be divided into two main divisions. The first consists 
of denials of objective facts; the second of denials of 
subjective facts. Specimen of the first sort: 


““God’s in His heaven, 
All’s well (sic) with the world.” 


Specimen of the second: 


“IT am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


It is my contention that all poetry (forgetting for 
the moment its possible merit as mere sound) may 
be resolved into either the one or the other of these 
frightful imbecilities — that its essential character 
lies in the flouting of what every reflective adult 

‘knows to be the truth. The poet, imagining him to be 
sincere, is simply one who disposes of all the horrors 
of life on this earth — by the childish device of deny- 
ing them. 


It would hardly be profitable to debate Mr. 
Mencken’s brilliant analysis of poetry. The interest- 
ing portion of the quotation above is its expression of 
his constructive philosophy. If I understand him, it 
is somewhat like this: On this earth we are sur- 
rounded by facts, mostly clammy, and by horrors. 
On these facts and horrors the attention of the truly 
first-rate man is principally or wholly directed. 
A distraction from their contemplation is an emo- 
tional debauch; a speculative consideration of 
them, an attempt to explore the reason, the scheme 
behind them, can only be the childish device of 
a moron. Why should Wordsworth speculate on 
immortality? The cold and clammy fact is that we 
die. 

This is the scientific attitude in its bleakest man- 
ner. I confess that, for myself, the contemplation of 
the facts of life is a moderately barren occupation. 
If I were held down strictly to that occupation, 
then my journey on this earth would be, like Mr. 
Mencken’s, shrouded in a sophomoric gloom. He 
sums up his philosophy — 

“1, The cosmos is a gigantic fly wheel making 
10,000 revolutions a minute. 

“9, Man is a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on it. 

“3. Religion is the theory that the wheel was de- 
signed and set spinning to give him the ride.” 

His feeling toward life, as toward literature and 
the arts, is marked throughout by a dark preoccu- 
pation with material things. The adventure of life! 
becomes a process of chemical decay; the still more 
bewildering adventure of death? is another and more 
horrid chemistry; love’ is a pathological annoyance. 
One begins to feel that perhaps Mr. Mencken is 


a stupid sort of man. 


N this Teutonic culture of his, with its beer base, 
its musical overtones, its bare, bleak scientific out- 
look, one feels the lack of so many things, of ethical 
values, of loyalties, of that curious sportsmanship, 


1 “Life is a struggle, not against sin, not against the Money Power nor 
against malicious animal magnetism, but against hydrogen ions.” 

2 We “suddenly change from a proud and highly complex mammal made 
in the image of God, to a mere inert aggregate of disintegrating colloids, made 


in the image of a stale cabbage.” 
3 “What is the worst curse of life? Answer: — the kinetic over-stimulation 


called love.” 
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that sure reliance on unprovables and imponder- 
ables which is our English heritage; of the Latin 
sense of the order and dignity of life, of the Greek 
sense of beauty and fitness. He shrivels down to a 
musical materialist with a bold swashbucklering 
style, a thin, blustering fellow whose rodomontades 
are mere whistlings to keep his courage up. The 
most that can be said for .his equipment is 
that as a critic of life he knows a good deal about 
the structure of the inner ear; as a critic of the arts 
he appreciates Beethoven; as an interpreter of 
problems he enjoys Pilsener and Rhine wines. 

Life, Letters, and the Arts are big, hulking sub- 
jects. Even a destructive critic may be pardoned 
for incomplete treatment of any one of them. It 
would be fairer to test Mr. Mencken’s qualities by 
his approach to familiar and prosaic matters. 
What can we say of his understanding, for example, 
of America, of his treatment of the American tradi- 
tion? His position is at least unequivocal. Not even 
poetry disgusts and nauseates Mr. Mencken as 
much as do these United States. Like other suffering 
men I have been familiar with the indignant bleat- 
ings of the intelligentsia. I have even read — yes, 
really — “Civilization in the United States, an 
Inquiry by Thirty Americans,” and my heart bled 
as I contemplated the despair of those excellent 
observers. Yet, nursing as I did the stubborn belief 
that beneath the apparent absurdities and the 
obvious vulgarities of our civilization lay something 
healthy and honest and kind—and potent — I 
had gone on hoping in my second or third-rate 
fashion that some day we might become really 
civilized without altogether losing our innocence. 
But Mr. Mencken’s critiques give me pause. Are 
we really as terrible as that? This is Mr. Mencken’s 
opinion of America: 


(>*® government is “stupid, dishonest and 

against all reason,” our foreign policy — “‘its 
habitual manner of dealing with other nations, 
whether friend or foe, is hypocritical, disingenuous, 
knavish, and dishonorable — and from this judg- 
ment I consent to no exceptions whatever, either 
recent or long past. And it is my conviction that 
the American people, taking one with another, 
constitute the most timorous, sniveling, poltroonish, 
ignominious mob of serfs and goosesteppers ever 
gathered under one flag in Christendom since the 
end of the Middle Ages, and that they grow more 
timorous, more sniveling, more poltroonish, more 
ignominious every day.” 

We are a.“‘nation of third-rate men, a land offer- 
ing hospitality only to fourth-rate artists.” Mr. 
Mencken does not consider himself fourth rate and 
goes to some lengths to explain why, unlike other 
emigrating intellectuals, he continues to live in this 
country. He is happy here for the following reasons: 
1. It is the easiest place in the world to make a fat 


living in. (This because the population is made up of 
boobs. ) 

2. One can always feel superior to the rest of the 
population. 

3. One can be and is “delicately” and immensely 
amused by the immense follies of Americans. 

And so on. The sentences above represent Mr. 
Mencken’s considered opinions of this large and 
varied country and its people. One wonders idly if 
Americans are really more ignominious and serflike 
than Russian muzhiks or the dull peasantries of 
central Europe; if our relations with Cuba — for 
example — have been utterly dishonorable and 
knavish; if our politicians, mediocre as they may be, 
are much worse than those sonorous and sinister 
fantoches in the parliaments and cabinets of Europe. 
One harbors a mild surprise that Mr. Mencken 
could only find those three reasons for staying on in 
these United States, for they are obviously a shabby 
set of reasons, the reasons of a cheap-Jack and a 
Smart Aleck, pluming himself on his superiority 
and the ease with which he tricks the natives. 

America is an easy place to live in — and a happy 
place, but not altogether because it is a fat land 
inhabited by fools. If our people are commonplace, 
they are also kind. If they are foolish in print, they 
are racy and humorous in talk. If their successes are 
easily won, they distribute their winnings in a 
generous and free-handed spirit. Aside from these 
pleasant qualities I find in America an eagerness to 
learn, a hopeful youth and optimism. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, one recalls, said recently that the Ameri- 
cans were the “happiest white people in the modern 
world. Wherever you go — in the States you dis- 
cover that sort of freedom in the soul which is the 
breeding soil of happiness. . . . I am sure the cause 
of the happiness is candor. The American people live 
in truth.” 


WONDER if Mr. Mencken would be much 

happier in Hamburg or Warsaw than he is in 
Baltimore! I wonder if he would be happy anywhere 
except when congratulating himself on his superior- 
ity, or laughing that atrabilious, savage laughter 
which is so very like a sneer. It is not easy to be 
happy on this earth if the materialism of your 
philosophy holds neither promise nor hope, if the 
bleakness of your fundamental despair is unrelieved 
by that sense of proportion, that feeling for true 
values, which we commonly call a sense of humor. 
His harsh jokes, his loud jarring laughter are not 
mirthful, for they are not kind; they are not humor- 
ous, for there is no heart in them. The surgeon who 
shouts and roars with laughter over the ridiculous 
appearance of his patient’s exploded vermiform 
appendix does not qualify necessarily as one of the 
great humorists of this world. He is probably, as 
human values go, insane. Mr. Mencken has no 
humor in him. Even he takes himself seriously. 
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Readers and Writers 


T is usual for writers, when asked how 
they came to take up their strange 
profession, to murmur words to the 

effect that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, and, with the light of heaven shin- 
ing in their eyes, to declare that an irre- 
sistible call simply had to be obeyed. 
Having abandoned a dignified career for 
which I had wasted the best years of my 
youth in qualifying, I have more than 
once had to reply to the conundrum as to 
why one should sacrifice ease, security, 
and the comforts of a home, so to speak, in 
order to fish one’s livelihood out of an ink- 
pot, as one of my official colleagues put it, 
when I came to say good-by. 

Of course, I had the itch for scribbling 
as long as I could remember, and I need 
hardly say that I am deeply impressed by 
the mightiness of the pen, and perhaps I 
should add that I am sure that I have a 
message. But so, alas, have many of us 
who prefer or decide, in the last analysis, 
to remain readers rather than become 
writers. Even admitting that this sense of 
restraint is rapidly becoming as distant a 
memory as genuine Gordon gin, that 
publishers now compete for authors in- 
stead of authors for publishers — the fact 
still remains that there are more readers 
than writers. What, then, explains the 
existence of the latter? 


T the beginning of a new year one’s 
fancy turns to meditation, and I 
have been asking myself what it is that 
keeps the journalist and the man of letters 
at their daily round and — often — 
trivial task. At this moment I am inclined 
to believe that my motive is chiefly the 
desire to witness all the sublime folly 
which takes place behind the scenes of 
literature and journalism, in order the 
better to enjoy the spectacle as it is pre- 
sented to the public. The absurdities, the 
seamy side, the scandals of politics, social 
life, the theatre, and the movies are 
regularly or periodically made known to 
the most confiding citizens. The protago- 
nists are more in the public eye and their 
doings are of interest to people far re- 
moved from immediate contact with the 
particular circumstances. It is not so with 
literature and the arts in general. The 
natural consequence is that one must go 
behind the scenes oneself in order to ap- 
preciate what is going on beneath the 
smooth exterior, which is so innocent, so 
guileless, and so disarming in its other 
worldliness. 

At times I doubt if readers can get all 
the fun out of reading that writers do. Let 
me postulate a case. Suppose you open 
your favorite newspaper and anxiously 


By Ernest Boyd 


turn to the literary column in search of 
your daily or weekly ration of critical 
wisdom. If some book that you had fan- 
cied important or worth notice is ignored, 
you suppose the reviewer will get round to 
it shortly. If some utterly insignificant 
work, already three, six, or twelve months 
old suddenly receives extended praise, you 
may shrug your shoulders and pass on. 


NE does not always expect to agree 
with the choice or the opinions even 
of one’s favorite reviewer. But just im- 
agine the pleasure of observing the same 
phenomena with the certain knowledge, 
first, that the ignored book is being boy- 
cotted, either to pay out old scores, or out 
of mere jealousy or fear, and second, that 
the disinterred work was written by a 
gentleman who has, after some waiting, 
now attained to a degree of editorial im- 
portance where he may be of great service 
to the reviewer. When these outwardly 
innocent facts occur in politics someone is 
certain, sooner or later, to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s for the enlightenment of the 
uninitiated. But the petty affairs of 
scribblers do not excite reporters to in- 
vestigation and muckraking. In order to 
get the full flavor of literary life, one must 
take the fatal step either into literature or, 
failing that, publishing. Then there is a 
new joy added to one’s existence as a 
reader. 

If a teller in the foreign department of a 
bank did not know what a pound sterling 
or a franc was, if another of his colleagues 
cashed checks for unknown persons, and a 
third never troubled to find out whether 
there were funds to meet a check 
presented, these worthy fellows would 
probably be dismissed or severely repri- 
manded. Their incompetence would be 
readily accepted as a reason for their not 
being intrusted with much authority. In 
literature no such tests are applied, and as 
nobody is particularly interested, one has 
to be behind the scenes in order to dis- 
cover the preposterous statements that 
not only pass unchallenged, but actually 
become authoritative through repetition. 
One will introduce an erroneous fact into 
the preface to a book, build a theory upon 
it concerning the author, and be rewarded 
by seeing that erroneous fact and his con- 
clusions advertised as the reason why one 
should buy the book. Another will dis- 
course enthusiastically about the manu- 
scripts in the Morgan collection in the 
belief that they all are first drafts of the 
immortal works printed from them. Con- 
clusion: the great English masters made 
very few revisions and wrote with con- 
summate ease. 


Who would dare to break in with the 
horrid suggestion that, before typewriters 
were invented, the manuscripts sent to 
the printers were fair copies made by 
hand, and that consequently it would be 
rash to assume that the absence of correc- 
tions in any of the Morgan manuscripts 
was a proof of easy writing? As for the 
even baser suggestion that it is advisable 
to know something about manuscripts be- 
fore discussing them — it is not to be 
thought of. In order, therefore, to appre- 
ciate such efforts, it is almost imperative 
that one shall have taken a professional 
interest in the business of writing. 

Then there are the indignant denuncia- 
tions of certain works and their authors, 
which seem, on the face of it, to be dona 
Jide. When a movie star throws vitriol in 
the face of a rival, we are shown a photo- 
graph of the man, the woman, and the 
other woman. It is not necessary to have 
been at that road house near Los Angeles 
to understand what is what. Even politi- 
cians, in their disputes, are clearly labeled, 
so that one knows more or less why they 
profess to agree or disagree. But who, out- 
side the professionally concerned, can suc- 
cessfully follow the mazes of literary 
arguments and indictments which are 
intrinsically meaningless? 


MENTIONED here a few weeks ago 

the wild outcry in England against J. A. 
Steuart because of his life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. One might complain that the 
book is not very well written and that 
platitudes disfigure it, or one might prove 
that it contained nothing whatever that is 
new. But what has actually happened is 
that the Stevensonians are maintaining 
simultaneously that it has all been said 
before and that Mr. Steuart should not 
have been so indiscreet. Clearly, one’s 


reading of this controversy is consider- - 


ably clarified if one is in possession of 
such information as naturally comes to 
the writing fraternity. 

In brief, being interested in literature, I 
discovered at an early date that the only 
protection against the general indifference 
as to the motives and competence of its 
practitioners is to become one of them- 
selves. If the public challenged palpably 
incompetent reviewing, advertising, and 
publicity as it controls other departments 
of human activity in which it is really 
interested, it would be unnecessary to go 
to Rome and do as the Romans do. As 
compensation for the sacrifices involved 
in being a writer, I have the increased 
pleasure of being a reader... with a 
difference. A humble, nay, a petty pleas- 
ure, but my own! 
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A Conventional Mark Twain 


MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
with an Introduction by Albert Bigelow 
Paine. New York and London: Har- 

- per & Bros. 1924. Two Volumes, 
$70.00. 


i first of these two stately vol- 

umes is prefaced by the facsimile of 

an autograph note by Mark Twain: 
“I am writing from the grave. On these 
terms only can a man be approximately 
frank. He cannot be straitly and unquali- 
fiedly frank either in the grave or out of 
it.” In Mr. Paine’s Introduction it ap- 
pears, moreover, that Mark Twain’s 
first intention regarding this book was 
that it should not be published until he 
had been dead at least a hundred years. 
This purpose was thrown to the winds 
when during his lifetime he authorized the 
serial publication of a considerable por- 
tion of the autobiography in the North 
American Review. 

Now, less than fifteen years after his 
death, these chapters already published 
are extended by the inclusion of material 
not then used; but Mr. Paine makes no 
secret of the fact that still more is with- 
held for publication at a still later day. 
Indeed, there is little in these volumes that 

. might not have been printed with as much 
propriety in Mark Twain’s lifetime as a 
great deal that was printed. The widely 
published appeal of the Autobiography as 
“‘a voice from the grave” is, therefore, 
largely fictitious. 

Nothing significant is added to the 
material on which Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford based their 
studies of Mark Twain, and nothing leads 
one to imagine that the material still with- 
held will provide a. new basis for future 
studies. Instead of fresh illumination, the 
book in its essence provides only “more 
of the same.” 


N its essence— but hardly in its 
method, which Mr. Paine describes, 
presumably in Mark Twain’s own words, 
as “the methodless method of the human 
mind.” The narrative, in consequence of 
the plan for its production — that of 
casual dictation on a topic usually sug- 
gested by a pressing event — is entirely 
without form or order. The vein of remi- 
niscence may shoot off at any moment 
in any direction, from the Mississippi to 
Vienna, from Hartford to Florence, from 
General Grave to the tobacconist who 
dealt in the brand of cigar known as 
“Garth’s damnedest.” It is not a method 
to be attempted by autobiographers whose 
memories are anything less than tightly 
packed with the most diverse and vividly 
tinted of anecdotes, and whose practice of 





the story-teller’s art has been trained to a 
distinctive perfection. 

The racily native American flavor of 
Mark ‘Twain appears in these reminis- 
censes relating entirely to the facts and 
experience, just as clearly as in his books 
combining experience and imagination. 
Open these pages anywhere and, if quite 
ignorant of their authorship, you can read 
two of them without detecting the hand of 
Mark Twain: either you have never read 


Y hasty 
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him before or your perceptions are hope- 
lessly dull. Book after book, character 
after character, steps out of these new 
pages to meet you as an old-friend — Tom 
Sawyer, Huck Finn, a figure in “ Rough- 
ing It” or “Innocents Abroad,” all in the 
person of Mark Twain himself. Take him, 
for example, in Florence, where he hires, 
besidesa villa, a landau, horses, and coach- 
man. The landau has seen better days and 
weighs thirty tons. The horses are feeble 
and object to the landau; they stop and 
turn around every now and then to exam- 
ine it with surprise and suspicion. This 
causes delay. But it entertains the people 
along the road. They came out and stood 
around with their hands in their pockets 
and discussed the matter with one another. 
I was told they said that a forty-ton lan- 
dau was not the thing for horses like 
those — what they needed was a wheel- 
barrow. 

What would one not have given to join 
in the roadside observations of Mark 






Twain under these conditions — or to see 
him, still in Florence, dealing with the 
consequences of having had his head 
shaved? “No matter how closely I shut 
myself away from draughts,” he says, “it 
seems to be always breezy up there. But 
the main difficulty is the flies. They liked 
it up there better than anywhere else; on 
account of the view, I suppose. It seems to 
me that I have never seen any flies before 
that were shod like these. They appear to 
have talons. Wherever they put their feet 
down they grab. They walk over my head 
all the time and cause me infinite torture. 
It is their park, their club, their summer 
resort. They have garden parties there, 
and conventions, and all sorts of dissipa- 
tion. And they fear nothing.” 


ITH this kind of fooling, these pas- 

sages, typical of many in the book, 
recall him as truly as if his utterly charac- 
teristic drawling speech had been immor- 
talized — perhaps it has! —in a talking 
record. But the graver aspects of his na- 
ture receive their full share of self-delinea- 
tion. For this the opportunity is most 
happily provided in what hecalled “Susy’s 
Biography,” and utilized, to admirable 
purpose, as the basis for a large portion of 
the second volume. When Mark Twain’s 
beloved daughter Susy, who died at 
twenty-four, was a little girl, she began 
writing a naive, adoring biography of her 
father. 

It is a charming, misspelt narrative; 
the subject of it, in his old age, showed 
himself both the artist and the devoted 
father and husband that he was by using 
it in successive fragments, separated by 
the outpourings of deeply affectionate 
remembrance and comment and deeply 
questioning reflections upon the funda- 
mental puzzles of existence which had 
troubled the mind of his acutely sensitive 
daughter. 

In these reflections, in a paper on 
“The Character of Man,” which for many 
years preserved unprinted the feelings of a 
Cleveland “mugwump” about Republi- 
can friends who voted for Blaine though 
despising him, in his observations on the 
killing of six hundred Moros by troops 
under the command of General Wood, and 
upon the case of Mrs. Norris, forcibly 
ejected from the White House in the 
Roosevelt administration, the righteous, 
scornful wrath of which Mark Twain was 
capable found vigorous expression. If the 
Autobiography, then, is supplementary to 
what has gone before rather than freshly 
contributive, it is at least supplementary 
in no single direction, but in many. 

M. A. DeWotre Howe. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


London. By Sidney Dark. With illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $7.50. 


TEXT full of information and knowl- 
edge, written with good-humored 
tolerance and a pleasant scholarly appre- 
ciation, modestly admitting that it is sub- 
ordinate to Mr. Pennell’s illustrations. 
Says Mr. Dark: “I have been much in the 
position of the dramatist hired to write a 
play round a poster.” He does his work 
scant justice, as his contribution would 
stand safely by itself. But it is hard not to 
exclaim over Mr. Pennell’s superb draw- 
ings — forty-two of them. Some of them 
mere sketches, yet every one of them an 
interpretation of something more than 
architecture, more than brick and stone — 
the atmosphere of London, the fogs, the 
smoke, the greasy pavements — and the 
strange beauty which can hardly be de- 
fined and which Mr. Pennell has known 
how to understand and reproduce. These 
drawings were made in 1908, but have not 
been reproduced before. A few are familiar 
to us as etchings, but many — and some 
of them among the best — like New Broad 
Street, The Post Office, Shot Tower, or East 
London — are quite away from his etching 
tradition; splendid things they are — 
tone, softness, depth, feeling, and dramatic 
effectiveness. 

A volume which some will treat as a gift 
book, but which most of us will not want 
to give away. 

* * *K *K * 


Foibles and Fallacies of Science. By D. 
W. Hering. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. $2.50. 


NEW book of “Vulgar Errors,” 

being studies of scientific matters 
seriously accepted in their day and 
generation: Astrology, Alchemy, the 
Divining Rod, Palmistry, and so forth. 
All are considered with good humor, much 
scientific learning, and such certainty 
as one dares feel, knowing that the next 
hundred years may reverse our present 
judgments as easily as we have reversed 
others. An entertaining book and dis- 
tinctly worth while. 


* * Ke * * 


The Chobham Book of English Prose. By 
Stephen Coleridge. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $3.50. 


ROM some 150 writers of English 

prose, from acts of Parliament, from 
speeches in the House of Commons, and 
from the moving Eighteenth Century 
words of Lord Erskine in a divorce case, 
the writer has gathered his favorite bits 
of eloquence, his personal preferences, and 


framed them in a book. It does not claim 
to be an authority on English prose. We 
forgive the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, there- 
fore, for leaving out Walter Pater, and 
also all American prose except the Gettys- 
burg address which is quoted in part and 
coupled with a speech which was made 
by George V at the graves of the British 
soldiers in France. 


**x eK * 


Matilda, Governess of the English. By 
Sophia Cleugh. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 


GAY, innocent book, which begins 
with a plot so timeworn as to be al- 
most legendary and ends with startling 
and original fireworks. At times it is a 
shade too innocent, as when the reader is 
treated to six consecutive pages of spoilt 
children’s prattle and a new cchild’s ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer. It is a book for 
a rainy afternoon, or for one who wishes 
to escape from a world where things only 
happen according to rule and history re- 
peats itself into a gay world of fancy 
where the impossible occurs easily and 
with conviction. 
eR 


Ancient Hunters and Their Modern Repre- 
sentatives. By W. J. Sollas, D. Sc., 
F. R. S. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $6.50. 


HE third edition of this standard 

work which was originally published 
in 1910. By Professor Sollas’ clear, schol- 
arly development, the history of prehis- 
toric man, the analogies which can be 
found in the art and physique of various 
ancient races and such modern survivors 
as the Australian aborigines and the Bush- 
men, and the evidences of ancient culture 
are made not only intelligible to young 
and old, gentle and common, but also 
intensely interesting. And this without the 
cheery journalistic method. The book is 
lavishly and intelligently illustrated. The 
publishers have done well to bring out a 


new edition. 
xe KK 


Don Fuan Manuel, Count Lucanor, or the 
Fifty Pleasant Tales of Patronio. 
Translated by James York. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


GOOD translation of the stories at- 
A tributed to that Thirteenth Cen- 
tury red-blooded “iteratus, Don Juan 
Manuel. Coming from Arabia, India, 
Persia, from East and West, these stories 
wandered around Europe and were set 
down at last by such men as Don Juan, 
Boccaccio, and Chaucer, and sifted into 
Shakespeare’s plays and modern novels. 


Aside from their interest as “sources,” 
they are interesting in themselves and 
demonstrate that life was humorous even 
before the Renaissance. 


** kK * 


Keeping Up With Science. Edited by E. 
E. Slosson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 


RAMMED with information as to 
How Seeds Breathe, How Old is 
the Ocean? and the like — “One hundred 
and forty topics — every one can be read 
in ten minutes and every one is worth 
thinking about for an hour.” This is a bad 
book to give your bright young child un- 
less you are a doctor of science yourself, 
but an excellent book for a parent to read 
and thus maintain the illusion of his om- 
niscience. The style is sprightly. Science 
is made cheerful. The illustrations are 
excellent. 
* * * * * 


Fiction, As She Is Wrote. By E. V. Knox 
(“Evoe” of Punch). New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial Press, 
Inc. $1.75. 


D ELICATE burlesque of recent fiction 


by the delightful Evoe who pos- | 


sesses the great secret of knowing how not 
to be too funny. The illustrations by 
George Morrow are as good as the text. 


* * KK * 


Sunward. By Louis Golding. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


MODERN young man, Mr. Golding, 
tries hard to be unintelligible to his 
elders and succeeds a good deal of the 
time. His book describing Italian wander- 
ings is good humored, gay at times, thick 
with epigrams and rather labored con- 
ceits. All too frequently, Mr. Golding 
bursts into facile song. In spite of its 
elaborate manners the book is a pleasant 
one to dip into, reading here and there. 


* * kK 


Essays in the Romantic Poets. By S. F. 
Gingerich, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


ROFESSOR GINGERICH -ap- 

proaches Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Byron primarily to study 
their philosophical driving force, the 
“growth of the ‘deeper mind’”’ in their 
poetic development. Naturally, more 
attention is given to Coleridge and 
Wordsworth than to the less constructive 
poets of revolt. A scholarly, serious book 
following a logical development of the 
author’s somewhat special purpose. 
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Decay and F lowing Sap 


started to write either “The Mon- 

grel” or “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” but he would have found it, I 
believe, a mental impossibility to carry 
either of them through to their swift and 
strong conclusions. He has a mind that 
sees human life, nature, and spiritual 
forces solely in the process of decay and 
disintegration. He is blind to the opposite 
process of regeneration and growth. His 
“Desire Under the Elms,” produced al- 
most simultaneously with the other two 
plays mentioned, has served only to 
deepen the tragedy of his partial blindness 
and to confirm the suspicion that he can 
never become a truly great dramatist un 
til the light of finer things reaches his 
sensitive soul. 

An isolated New England farm of 1850; 
an aged farmer whose son hates him be- 
cause of his cruelty to the boy’s dead 
mother; a young, rather bitter and ac- 
quisitive wife brought to the farm to com- 
fort the old man’s last years and to give 
him a new heir more to his liking — these 
are the materials from which O’Neill 
weaves his sordid story of incest, infanti- 
cide, and despair. The son falls in love 
with his stepmother. They have a child, 
which the old man proudly thinks is his 
own. The son becomes suspicious that his 
stepmother has tricked him for the sole 
purpose of assuring her claim to the farm. 
To prove his suspicions groundless, she 
smothers the child. The son is horrified, 
summons the sheriff, then decides to de- 
clare himself an accomplice, and the’ cur- 
tain falls on the old man, brooding and 
solitary on his desecrated farm. 

There is no question that in spots the 
action attains a morose power. But you 
would get the same stark impact from 
witnessing any other catastrophe — an 
automobile accident, for example, or a 
street murder. The point I wish to make 
clear is this O Neill relies for his effects 
on a distinct form of Sadism, the incessant, 
cumulative portrayal of moral and spirit- 
ual death and the decay that follows 
death There is very little real tragedy in 
this theme or in any of the other subjects 
he chooses, because there is no real strug- 
gle indicated, no resistance to the on- 
slaught of evil, no vision on the part of 
the victims of the higher things they have 
lost. There is no downfall, because none of 
his people has ever stood on the heights. 
Everything toves on one level and rots 
there — as if you were to write of a fallen 
tree slowly decaying, and never mention 
the fact that the tree had once braved the 
winds upright, and had once caught the 
fire of the sun on its leaves. 

By an odd coincidence, “They Knew 


vet O’NEILL might have 


By R. Dana Skinner 


What They Wanted,” Sidney Howard’s 

lay, starts out with a theme not un- 
like O’Neill’s. A young waitress, Amy, 
agrees to marry an old Italian fruit grower 
of California, who has courted her by 
correspondence and has deceived her by 
sending instead of his own photograph 
one of his chief farm hand, Joe. She ar- 
rives for the wedding only to find that 
Tony has broken both legs and will be a 
cripple for many weeks. 

In the meantime, she has met Joe, 
whom she had first come to like from his 
photograph — Joe the I. W. W. fanatic, 
morally reckless and restless. The night of 
the wedding there is a fiesta, with wine, 
music, gay lights, dancing, and Italian 
song Amy’s nerves are on edge, she is 
overwrought, and half reluctantly yields 
to Joe’s persuasions. Three months later 
she discovers that she is to have a child by 
him It is at this point that O’Neill would 
have sketched for us a sudden and rapid 
decay. Mr. Howard does the exact oppo- 
site. He shows us that Amy’s transgres- 
sion was a madness of one moment only, 
that she has come to despise Joe and love 
old Tony, that her good impulses have 
been winning a sure victory. 

With everything at stake — the loss of 
her home, the loss of Tony’s love and re- 
spect, she refuses to consider any possible 
concealment. She sees only one course, the 
direct and courageous one of a complete 
confession to Tony. She makes her con- 
fession in a scene about as powerful as any 
I have seen on the stage this year — an 
illiterate, confused, triumphant, confes- 
sion. And here again, Mr. Howard has 
scored in the battle of truth. Tony’s first 
impulse is to kill. Then he remembers his 
own deceit in sending the wrong photo- 
graph. He searches his own soul and 
discovers there a companion guilt; and 
finding no one without sin to cast a stone, 
he takes her to his abundantly large heart 
in a forgiveness very nearly sublime. 


HE Mongrel,” by Herman Bahr 

(adapted by Elmer Rice), also 
starts out with an O’Neill theme not un- 
like that of the “Hairy Ape.” It is the tale 
of an old road mender whose mongrel dog 
has been shot by the chief forester because 
of a persistent effort to break into the for- 
ester’s reserve of thoroughbreds. This road 
mender was once a hero in the war against 
Italy, but his wife has died, his daughter 
has fallen by the wayside, his surviving 
grandson is a worthless half idiot, and the 
mongrel was his one companion, the one 
living creature to whom he could talk. He 
cannot follow the complex course of' the 
courts and the law, but he has a dumb 
feeling that the forester should be made to 


suffer in an equal degree in order to bal- 
ance the scales of justice. Ridicule is 
heaped upon him until he nearly loses his 
reason, and, as an act of retribution, at- 
tempts to strangle the forester’s daughter. 
But at this point a new force intervenes. 
He cannot see it through. His innately big 
heart flinches before the reality of his re- 
venge. He chokes but does not kill the 
girl. Dumbly he comes to confess his 
attempted crime — to demand that the 
penalty of the law be now inflicted on 
himself. But he confesses to a judge who 
sees beyond the technicalities of the law 
into the complex depths of human nature. 
The girl herself understands and forgives, 
and at the last curtain we see a glimmer of 
light shining into the fogged brain of the 
old road mender—the promise of a 
higher law than stark justice and “an eye 
for an eye,” the law of mercy. 


OTHING could indicate more 
clearly the particular type of blind- 
ness from which Eugene O’Neill suffers 
than the contrast afforded by “ Desire Un- 
der the Elms” and these two recent plays, 
one American and the other European. 
Both Mr. Howard and Herman Bahr see 
in life its fuller aspects; in its grimness, 
but alsoin its spiritual growth and beauty; 
in its sordid compromises, but also in its 
glorious compromises springing from a 
force greater and nobler than logic; in its 
latent tragedy, but also in its latent 
beauty of soul and regenerative power of 
love. For this fact, I think they should be 
considered as sounder realists and artists. 
Of the two men, Herman Bahr shows a 
finer maturity and a more sensitive power 
of observation. It is a trifle puzzling, to be 
sure, to discover where the old road 
mender gets his background of Old Testa- 


ment justice, unmodified by the Christian - 


tradition surrounding him. But this is not 
a circumstance to the absurd lines which 
Mr. Howard places in the mouth of a 
parish priest, when he warns Tony that 
marriage with a non-Catholic, even when 
performed by the priest himself, is “ prac- 
cally as good”’ as living in sin! 

It would be ungracious not to add a 
word: about three extraordinarily fine 
pieces of acting in this group of plays — 
that of Rudolph Schildkraut as the road 
mender in “The Mongrel,” of Richard 
Bennett, whose Tony should rank as an 
American classic, and of Pauline Lord, 
whose faltering, inconsequential and later 
flinty and courageous Amy surpasses any 
achievement I have seen for many months. 
The acting of O’Neill’s play was unfortu- 
nately amateurish and inadequate, except 
for Mary Morris as the young wife and 
Walter Huston as the stern old farmer. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


HE most significant event in the 

week’s news is doubtless the announce- 
ment from the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors that the Allies will not evacuate 
their position on Cologne bridgehead 
January 10 as provided for in the Versailles 
Treaty. {M. CLeMENTEL, French Finance 
Minister, has presented his budget to the 
Chamber, but no mention is contained 
therein of the French debt to the United 
States. The omission gave rise to protest 
in our own Congress. {Joun D. Rocke- 
FELLER, JR., has presented a gift to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 


York approximating more than $1,000,000 - 


“to add to the endowment.” 9Publishers 
are in Washington, fighting the proposed 
postal bill which increases the cost of 
second-class mail. §Discussion in the 
French Chamber over the action of 
Premier Herriot in bringing criminal 
action against the editor of the Ec/air has 
been postponed until the Premier’s 
physical condition will allow him to 
appear in the Chamber to defend his 
action. {Opposition in Italy to the gov- 
ernment of Premier Musso in1 is growing 
and gravely threatens his position. {In 
China, executions of Chinese soldiers con- 
victed of looting and burning have 
totaled more than one thousand. {Baron 
SHIDEHARA, Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, stated in a recent interview his 
opposition to the immigration clamor 
which has been engaging the Japanese 
people. §]Considerable discussion is being 
carried on in the House of Representatives 
over the Treasury appropriation bill 
which contains an $11,000,000,000 item 
for prohibition enforcement. 


Mr. Coo.ipGe’s PLURALITY 


Complete official figures show that 
President CoouincE polled 15,718,789 
votes in the election. His plurality was 
7,339,827, the largest ever given a presi- 
dential candidate. Joun W. Davis, his 
nearest competitor, received 8,378,962, 
while Roperr M. La Fo.tette had 
4,822,319. CooLipGE’s total was less, 
however, than that given to Harp1nc in 
1920, because of the presence of the 
powerful Progressive party. Harpino’s 
total was 16,152,200. Mr. Davis polled 
768,391 fewer votes than did James M. 
Cox in 1920, La Fo..etre received 
696,299 more votes than did THEODORE 
Roosevett when he headed a third party 
in 1912. The La Fo.ietre vote exceeded 
that of Davis in California, Idaho, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Wiscon- 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


sin, Washington, and Wyoming. The total 
popular vote was about 2,500,000 greater 
than the total in 1920. Still, the vote was 
smaller this year than four years ago in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South 





(P & A) 

William McClellan Ritter, of Washing- 

ton, D. C., was commended by President 

Coolidge for dividing a fortune of several 
millions among faithful employees 


Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and 
Virginia. 
THE Wooprow Witson AwarpD 


At a dinner, held in the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, on December 28, the 
sixty-eighth anniversary of the day on 
which Wooprow Wi son was born, Vis- 
count Cecit of Chelwood was given the 
first $25,000 award of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. There were twelve 
hundred at the dinner, among them men 
who had been prominent in the adminis- 
tration of President Witson. Mrs. Wi- 
son, widow of the former President, and 
one of his daughters, Miss MARGARET 
Witson, sat near the speakers’ table. 
Speeches were restricted to two: the 
presentation address by Norman H. 
Davis, former Under Secretary of State, 
and the reply by Viscount Ceci. Mr. 
Davis spoke at some length on the 
Foundation, organized in 1920 as a 
means of “paying an enduring tribute to 
Wooprow Witson and of inspiring this 
and succeeding generations to higher 


endeavor by keeping before them his 
high ideals and his great services to man- 
kind,” The endowment was created by 
public subscription. 

Viscount Cecit painted two pictures of 
President Wi1son, the first, as he ap- 
peared in London after the Armistice, 
greeted by cheering multitudes, the 
embodiment of “the passionate aspiration 
of the peoples of the world for peace.’ 
The second picture was a different one: it 
showed the former President in Washing- 
ton, broken in health but, as the speaker 
pointed out, not in spirit. 

Viscount Ceci sketched the work of 

*the League of Nations and touched on the 
work it might be expected to do. He con- 
cluded his address with a tribute to “the 
strength of American devotion to peace 
and good will among the nations of the 
world,” and expressed his conviction that 
America should never be censured for her 
failure to enter the League. 


Costs or Dry ENFroRCEMENT 


If Congress authorizes the proposed 
appropriation bill calling for $11,000,000 
for enforcement of prohibition during the 
fiscal year 1925-26, at the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1926, such enforcement will 
have cost $59,000,000. Annual costs have 
mounted from $3,750,000 in 1920 to 
nearly three times that figure. The total 
does not cover the costs of enforcement in 
other departments of government, such as 
the Department of Justice and the Coast 
Guard. The latter service has requested an 
appropriation of $9,649,250 for the next 
fiscal year, and Representative VarE of 
Pennsylvania has calculated that the 
total of enforcement will reach nearer 
$30,000,000. Principal items among the 
allowances on the $11,000,000 bill are 
$7,847,520 for salaries, $2,042,080 for 
travel, and $168,000 for “special ex- 
penses.” This latter item, it was explained 
by Assistant Commissioner Jones, was 
mostly used for the purchase of evidence 
by enforcement agents. 


Postat Loss anp R. F. D. 


On December 27, representatives of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation made protests to the joint Con- 
gressional committee considering the 
Sterling-Paige postal rate bill. The 
protests were aimed at the provision of the 
bill which would increase second-class 
mail rates $34,000,000 to make up forty 
per cent of the annual deficit of $87,000,- 
000 created by the rural free delivery 
service. This R. F. D. service constitutes 
one seventh of the entire costs of the 
department, but handles only one sixtieth 
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of the mail. Publishers represented that 
the only fair way to take care of the 
deficit was to spread it over the entire 
postal service. Each class should be 
charged with a sum proportionate to the 
revenue received from it, they contended. 
Several publishers challenged the accuracy 
of the Post Office Department’s report 
which states that a loss of more than 
$74,000,000 occurred through the handling 
of second-class mail, and all were incensed 
at the secrecy with which the report has 
been surrounded until the past few days. 


CoLocneE BRIDGEHEAD 


The*® United States will maintain an 
attitude of aloofness on the matter of 


evacuation of Cologne bridgehead. It has . 


been made clear that the State Depart- 
ment feels this Government has no official 
concern in the matter and no right to 
make representations of any sort to the 
Allied Governments. Reports that Secre- 
tary Hucues had cabled the views of this 
Government on the controversy to Euro- 
pean representatives of the State Depart- 
ment have been emphatically denied. The 
question involving the withdrawal of 
troops from Cologne is discussed in an- 


other part of “What the World Is Doing.” 


ANCIENT VEGETARIANS 


Three engineers of the Louisville Gas 
and Electric Company, exploring one of 
the subterranean chambers of Mammoth 
Cave to decide upon a location for a pro- 
posed power dam, have come upon the 
relics of a race of people who no doubt 
preceded the Indians in America. Salts 
Cave where ‘the remains were found had 
its walls blackened with soot from many 
fires. No bones or other remains of animals 
were found which gives rise to the belief 
that the people were vegetarians. Quilts 
or blankets were found, made from woven 
grass instead of from the warmer skins 
which would have been used if the people 
had been hunters as were the Indians. A 
few crude instruments such as stone axes 
and wooden bowls were also discovered. 


Tue Frencu DEst 


When Congressmen returned to Wash- 
ington on December 29 after spending 
Christmas at their homes, the French 
debt to the United States seemed upper- 
most in their minds. In both the Senate 
and the House, critical comment was 
made whose undertone, somewhat con- 
cealed, seemed to ‘be a suspicion that the 
French Government might be contem- 
plating a repudiation of its war-time debt 
to this country. The situation was ag- 
gravated by the presentation of M. 
CLEMENTEL of the French budget for the 
year to the Chamber in Paris on which 
appeared no mention of a liability in the 
form of France’s debt to this country. 
Senator Reep of Pennsylvania outlined 
the situation. After expressing admiration 
for the industry, thrift, and valor of the 


French people and sympathy for their 
great losses in the war, Senator REED 
pointed out that “during 1917 and 1918 
while America was in the war, we bor- 
rowed from our own people and turned 
over promptly to France a vast amount 
of money ($2,933,171,672.48). . . . After 
the Armistice we sold her war material 
which amounted to $407,341,145.01. She 
has paid interest regularly on the latter 
debt . . . but she has not paid one penny 
of interest on the original war-time loan 








(Keystone) 


Vicente Balsco Ibanez, who is to be prose- 
cuted by Premier Herriot of France for bis 
attacks upon Alfonso XIII. The famous 
Spanish author has received several chal- 
lenges by supporters of the Royalist party 


nor has she paid one penny on account of 
the principal of that loan.” Senator REED 
stated that the American people did not 
wish to press unduly for payment, but 
that “these other countries” (France, 
Italy, and Belgium) have taken no steps 
toward refunding the debt, they have 
paid no interest upon it, and they have 
not even given authority to any of their 
official representatives to come to terms 
with our country toward refunding.” 

The French Embassy in Washington 
explained the omission of any mention of 
the debt to the United States on the 
balance sheet by stating that since no 
arrangement had been made for paying it, 
it could not be carried. The position of the 
Coo.ipcE administration as expressed by 
high officials is that the United States not 
only expects the French war debt to be 
recognized, but that arrangements must 
be made for funding it. 


“TuesE Mytuicat Trusts —”’ 


On December 29, the Senate was the 
scene of a heated debate among Demo- 
crats on the causes of their party’s defeat. 
Senators Harrison of Mississippi and 
Bruce of Maryland clashed over the 
question of whether the country had lost 
confidence in the Democratic party. 
Senator Bruce asserted that his party 
had discarded the ideals of JEFFERSON 
and CLeEveELAND. In return, Senator 
Harrison charged that Senator Bruce 
had given aid and comfort to the Republi- 
cans by supporting the MELLon tax plan 
and “our efforts to carry out our policies.” 
Senator Bruce was first called to his feet 
by the introduction by Senator Norris of 
a resolution calling on the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the “water 
power trust.” Senator Harrison sug- 
gested an amendment to investigate the 
“fertilizer trust.” “I for one,” said 
Senator Bruce, “am not to be intimidated 
by these vague references to trusts. 
There are trusts, of course, that should be 
curbed by the law. We know that wealth 
has its dangers, though no greater dangers, 
if as great dangers, as poverty.” 


Foreign 
GERMANY 


The Conference of Ambassadors, which 
included representatives of France, Eng- 
land, Italy, Belgium, and Japan, has 
ratified the decision of the French and 
British Cabinets not to evacuate the 
Cologne bridgehead. Formal notification 
of this act was sent to Germany December 
31. The members of the Conference were 
unanimous in accepting the report that 
Germany has been rearming, although 
there was considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the extent of any resulting men- 
ace to the Allied Governments, and the 
magnitude of the German violations of the 
Versailles Treaty. The British delegates 
‘were inclined to discount certain reports 
of specific violation, although agreeing 
that further investigation must be made 
before definite action is taken. The French 
and Belgians are especially alarmed at the 
alleged discovery of parts for 40,000 ma- 
chine guns, which, the report says, have 
been cleverly camouflaged and concealed 
in storage. In Germany, all hope for a 
Franco-German entente is abandoned, 
and'the political parties have forgotten 
the controversies of last week in concern 
over the act of the Allies. The Nationalists 
insist that the refusal to evacuate de- 
mands the termination of the Marx 
government policy, and that all attempts 
at international conciliation are futile. 
The collapse of the Dawes Plan is prophe- 
sied, also, and there is intensely bitter 
feeling against M. Herriot. The French 
argue that there is no connection between 
Germany’s armament and her ability to 
pay reparations, and that the decision of 
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The U. 8. 8.“ V-2,” Uncle Sam’s largest submarine, taking the water at the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard 


the Conference of Ambassadors should in 
no way affect the matter of finances. 


FRANCE 


M. Herrior has been subjected to 
severe criticism for his act in instigating 
prosecution against the editor of the 
Eclair, who had published a report sent to 
Marshal Focu by General No.tet, the 
former head of the Allied Military Control 
Board in Germany. The report, which the 
Premier maintains is a secret state docu- 
ment, contains an accusation of violation 
of the Versailles Treaty by the Germans. 
Even the newspapers of his own party 
have assailed M. Herriot for what is 
characterized as a restraint of the right of 
the free press. The prosecution was under- 
taken under the provisions of the espio- 
nage law, forbidding the publication of 
documents threatening the safety of the 
state. The editor of the Ec/air answers this 
charge by claiming that while his act 
might threaten the security of the German 
state, it could not endanger France. In the 
schedule for the budget, which after con- 
siderable delay has been submitted for the 
consideration of the legislative bodies, no 
provision is made for payments to either 
England or the United States. The accom- 
panying report, which was prepared by 
M. CLEMENTEL, says: “The Interallied 
debts represent an exchange of resources 
and register the movements which took 
from one country to another the funds 
which each in its sphere could supply. If 
we abandon the judicial plane and look on 
the matter from the higher view of co- 
operation and fairness, strict justice would 
seem to demand a general pooling of war 


expenditures and their allotment among 
the Allied states proportionately to the 
riches of each one, and without taking 
count of the particular engagements 
which necessities of the moment imposed. 


SPAIN 


The policy which Spain will hereafter 
follow in the management of her foreign 
possessions is copied from that of the 
French, with native officials and military 
rule. In Morocco, plans have been made 
for the division of the Spanish zone into 
eight districts, in each of which a Spanish 
officer, selected for his knowledge of the 
natives and familiarity with the situation 
peculiar to the particular district, will 
have command. Legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial departments will be 
managed by natives, who are to be re- 
sponsible to the Khalifa. Schools will be 
established in each center, and provisions 
are being made for the introduction of 
modern agricultural implements and the 
instruction of the natives in their use. 
Brasco [BANeEz’s pamphlet, “Spain Un- 
der Military Terror, or Alfonso XIII 
Unmasked,” has aroused a great deal of 
indignation among the Royalists, a num- 
ber of whom have sent challenges to the 
exiled writer. The King has recently been 
subjected to severe criticism for his con- 
tinuance in toleration of General DE 
Rivera, who has lost a great deal of 
prestige in the Moroccan campaign. 


ITALy 


The publication by the press of the 
Opposition of the so-called “Rossi Mem- 
orandum” has thrown all of political 


Italy into confusion. Cesare Ross, the 
the former head of the press office of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, who is now in 
jail on the charge of being the organizer of 
the MatreotT1 murder, has released com- 
munications which accuse Musso ini of 
ordering, and approving of, many of the 
acts of violence for which the Fascist 
party was so severely scored a few months 
ago. It also hints that Matreotri was 
kidnaped and subsequently killed in 
accordance with a scheme which the 
Premier outlined for the suppression of 
leaders of the Opposition. The authentic- 
ity of the memorandum has been ques- 
tioned, and the Fascist press has loyally 
supported Musso in1. 


Russia 


Grecory ZINOvIEFF, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national, has recently made a statement in 
admission that the Soviet has gone too far 
in its war against religion. “In a peasant 
country like ours,” he said, “where the 
majority of the population is illiterate, 
and where the peasantry pays so high for 
articles of necessity, we cannot allow our- 
selves such a luxury as a vigorous and 
inflexible religious campaign. We shall pur- 
sue our attacks on Almighty God in due 
time and in an appropriate manner.” The 
“Komsomoltsi,” or youthful Communists, 
were mobilized to divert the Christmas 
celebrations, and in the city of Leningrad 
they conducted twenty different anti- 
religious celebrations. The agitation was 
continued to January 7, the old style 
Christmas, which is still celebrated in the 
country districts. ALEXANDER KERENSKI, 
who headed the revolutionary movement 
which preceeded the Bolshevist régime, 
has vigorously denied the report that a 
reconciliation has been made between him 
and the Bolsheviki. 


Mexico 


President Cates, in his first interview 
with the press since his election, stated 
that the most important need of the gov- 
ernment is to arrange its financial affairs 
so that Mexico can live within her income. 
“The most serious and most pressing obli- 
gation at the present is the economic 
problem,” he said. “We must balance 
budgets. The conditions of life for revolu- 
tionary ideals are public order and the 
urgent necessity of development of na- 
tional wealth in order to make possible 
the reforms in the social order which are 
the essence of my program.” He continued 
to explain that the army would be given a 
place of honor in the reorganization of the 
government, and expressed the hope that 
the morale would be improved. He does 
not plan to make any further foreign loans, 
and believes that strict economy in all 
departments of the government will allow 
the budgets to be arranged so that Mexico 
will be put upon the road to financial 
stability in the course of the next year. 
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Common Stocks as Investments 


fenses ever erected to justify in- 

vestment in common stocks has 
just come from the Macmillan Company 
under the title of “Common Stocks as 
Long Term Investments,” by Edgar 
Lawrence Smith. In this work Mr. Smith 
has endeavored to seek out the facts, the 
investment record of common stocks, on 
the basis of investment with a careful 
eye to diversification and has succeeded in 
demonstrating that common stocks are 
entitled to careful consideration as a me- 
dium for long-termed investments. Insuch 
a treatise it is inevitable, perhaps, that 
comparison should be made with the re- 
cord of bonds for long-term investment, 
but it would seem that Mr. Smith’s inves- 
tigation will be best known and longest 
remembered for the strength of his case in 
favor of common stocks rather than be- 
cause the comparison is not favorable to 
bonds in many instances. 

A brief description of the “laboratory 
methods” pursued in making out a case 
for common stocks will indicate the nature 
of the tests applied. The study is based on 
the stock market records of prices, which 
are available to any statistician in fairly 
complete form for the past twenty or thirty 
years, but in much more meagre quan- 
tity for the period prior to 1890. Naturally, 
one of the first objections that would be 
raised to this method of procedure would 
be that the student in 1924 is either con- 
sciously or subconsciously influenced by a 
knowledge of events affecting the market 
value of a given stock issue which could 
not have been foreseen years ago by even 
the cleverest speculator. To overcome this 
objection, Mr. Smith has followed a 
method of selecting stocks for tests which 
is largely mechanical in operation. He has 
taken periods of fifteen to twenty years as 
the basis for most of his scrutiny, and he 
has examined the results from the stand- 
point of the investor in railroad stocks and 
from that of the purchaser of industrial 
stocks; from the standpoint of the pur- 
chase of dividend paying stocks and of 
nondividend paying stocks. 

“Test No. 1” is fairly indicative of the 
procedure. The first week in 1901 was 
selected as the time of the theoretical 
purchase for no other reason than that the 
earliest record of prices then available 
happened to be that week. Judged by the 
averages, actording to Mr. Smith, prices 
of stocks were neither very high nor very 
low at that time. The assumption was 
made that the investor had $10,000 for 
investment and his purchases were made 
solely on the basis of the ten most active 
industrial common stocks in that week, 


Oe of the most interesting de- 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


a policy certainly not conservative nor 
“what the thoughtful investor might do.” 
At the same time, fifteen high-grade rail- 
road bonds were selling to yield 3.95 per 
cent, but the assumption for the test was 
that a straight 4 per cent yield was avail- 
able. Comparing the market value of the 
stocks on December 31, 1922, with that of 
the date of the hypothetical purchase, an 
appreciation of $5,420 was determined 
while the excess in aggregate dividends 
paid over the twenty-year period above 
that of the aggregate interest received on 
the bonds was $10,980 additional. 

In ten other instances tests of this na- 
ture were made. Two of these were over 
the twenty-one-year period from Igo1 to 
1922; one from 1880 to 1899; two from 
1866 to 1885, a period of deflation some- 
what resembling that which many have 
predicted is likely to occur over a broad 
period of years in the immediate future; 
one from 1892 to 1911; one from 1906, at 
the peak of the bull market, to 1922; and 
three from 1go1 to 1922 on railroad stocks 
only. The actual selection of stocks was 
most often on the “follow the crowd” 
basis mentioned above: that of purchasing 
those issues which were most active in a 
given week. However, some’ selections 
were made on the basis of issues of the 
highest yield, some from stocks with the 
most consistent previous dividend record, 
and some from stocks that paid no divi- 
dends at all at the time of purchase. The 
tests that revealed common stocks to best 
advantage, curiously, included this non- 
dividend paying selection and one with 
broadest diversification as to industries. 
In only one of the eleven tests did bonds 
indicate an advantage over stocks. In 
this instance, ten second-choice Boston 
stocks were selected over the period from 
1866 to 1885. In fact, the two tests least 
favorable to stocks were in this period 
after the Civil War, a point which may or 
may not be of significance at this time, 
with the World War still a fresh memory. 

Although Mr. Smith devotes consider- 
able attention to the theory of the de- 
preciation of the purchasing power of the 
dollar as it affects the relative income re- 
turn on bonds and common stocks, to the 
“time hazard” in the purchase of common 
stocks, and to allied subjects, this concise 
demonstration of the case for the common 
stock is the backbone of the work. 


T is a well thought-out study and there 

is no reason to question the accuracy 

of the results since such large margins 
have usually been proved in favor of the 
common stock over bonds. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that instead of serving a 


constructive purpose there is a certain 
danger that the investigation made by 
Mr. Smith may achieve a somewhat dif- 
ferent end if it results in shaking the faith 
of investors in bonds. The investment 
problem of each individual is different and 
for the great majority of investors the 
chances are that purchases of well-secured 
bonds are the only feasible policy, despite 
the possibility that investment return 
may be less than that from stocks and 
recognizing the fact that the principal of 
any investment is subject to depreciation. 


FTERall, what is an investment? Bas- 
ically, the difference between an in- 
vestment and a speculation is in the 
mental attitude of the investor. If he is 
seeking solely to obtain a certain income 
from his principal, he is investing; if he is 
seeking to acquire an appreciation in the 
principal whether with or without a defi- 
nite income return, he is speculating. The 
nature of the tests applied by Mr. Smith, 
as described, will indicate that a great deal 
of the proved pecuniary advantage from 
the purchase of common stocks is derived 
from appreciation of principal over a long 
period of years. It is a question whether 
the term investment ought to be used, in 
the strictest sense of the word, Mr. 
Smith’s work rather demonstrates that by 
the law of averages a common stock in- 
vestment, broadly diversified, will work 
out satisfactorily in the long run. But it 
presupposes that risks will be taken and 
its success is based wholly on the theory of 
diversification and the law of averages. An 
investment in a high-grade bond, on the 
other hand, definitely minimizes the risk, 
brings to bear the best of investment and 
banking judgment available at the time of 
purchase, is an obligation of the borrower 
and must be paid interest and principal 
when due; and it deliberately waives any 
material opportunity for appreciation of 
principal to the end that risk may be 
eliminated and security obtained. 

Mr. Smith’s work is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the limited abstract knowledge in 
financial circles on the subject of common 
stocks for investment over a long period of 
years. It will astound many that the re- 
sults are so favorable to common stocks. 
Wall Street’s memory is short, proverbi- 
ally short, and the student who delves 
back into the records can doubtless find 
much that will tend to upset preconceived 
theories as Mr. Smith has. Too much at- 
tention is paid in Wall Street to the busi- 
ness cycle and too little to the great 
advantages that often attend a permanent 
stock investment or partnership in a well- 
managed industry. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
To the Editor of Tot INDEPENDENT: 


Dear SiR, — 

Mr. Horwill’s article on party regula- 
tion is fine, but there are phases of the 
question that he seems‘to have over- 
looked. 

There is really no denial of the human 
right of free association, for as Mr. Horwill 
himself points out, we can escape regula- 
tion by organizing informally. The law 
requires the thing called the Republican 
party, the thing called the Democratic 
party, and so on, to work in a certain way, 
but the real parties can still organize in- 
formally in some other way. For years in 
the State of New York the socialists, I am 
told, nominated their candidates as they 
pleased, and then submitted the names to 
the official Socialist primary provided by 
the State. In Philadelphia, a local city 
party escaped regulation by taking a new 
name at every election. Bad as party 
regulation may be, it does not deny a fun- 
damental human right. If it nails up our 
front door we can go out through our back 
door. 

The reason we have party labels on the 
ballot is that we have made so many of- 
fices elective that we do not know for 
whom we are voting. It is humiliating to 
confess it, but such is the case. For the less 
interesting offices we vote for our party 
candidates as such, and need to be told 
what names to mark. If the State fur- 
nishes party labels, it is natural for the 
State to try to guarantee their genuine- 
ness by party regulation. 

We regulate our parties also, for the 
reason that we regulate our street rail- 
ways, that is, because they are monopo- 
lies. The size of the country, the expense 
of a presidential campaign and the ex- 
cessive number of our elective offices make 
the formation of an effective new party 
very difficult. Consequently, we have 
tried by law to make town meetings out of 
the old parties so that the majority may 
rule through them. New parties are also 
kept down by the fear of wasting votes 
under the plurality system. When there is 
a practical choice between Smith and 
Brown, you do not like to throw away 
your vote on Robinson, though you may 
greatly prefer him to either. 

When we get the short ballot and pro- 
portional representation, so that new 
parties can be formed when they are 
needed and win representatives step by 
step as they grow, the regulation of parties 
can be abolished. There is no regulation of 
parties in municipal elections in Cleve- 
land, the fifth largest city in the country, 
and yet, through the short ballot and 
proportional representation, the voter’s 
free choice is thoroughly secured. 

J. De L. VeRPLanck. 





St. Louis, Missouri. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

In his interesting article on “The Price 
of Party Regulation” in your issue for 
November 15, Mr. Herbert W. Horwill 
says of the regulation of party procedure 
by the laws of certain States, and espe- 
cially of Oregon; “We should as soon 
think of allowing Parliament to direct 
how the Atheneum Club should elect its 
committee or the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference its president.” 

The implication would appear to be 
that Parliament does only what the people 
of Great Britain “allow” it to do, and 
that the citizens of Oregon and other 
States have no such control over their 
Legislature. The facts, of course, are pre- 
cisely the opposite. If any particular 
Parliament decided to regulate the elec- 
tions of the Atheneum Club or of the 
Methodist Conference it could do so, be- 
ing the supreme law-making body of 
Great Britain. But if the people of Oregon 
decided to prohibit their Legislature from 
regulating party procedure, they would 
simply have to insert in their Constitution 
a provision to this effect. The fact that 
they have not attempted to do so, would 
seem to show that they are satisfied with 
this Legislation and do not regard it as a 
“violation of personal liberty.” 

Mr. Horwill’s whole article is simply an 
additional proof that the English and 
American schools of political thought are 
distinct. For either to call the other hard 
names is, of course, a foolish proceeding. 

ArtHur E. Bostwick. 





Boston. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

The “murder” article in THE InpE- 
PENDENT of November 8 pictures, and 
accurately from the newspaper point of 
view, a deplorable situation. What the 
courts can do about it, however, it is not 
easy to say. My personal opinion for a 
long time has been that no deterrent 
would be so effective as prompt and cer- 
tain punishment; but this doesn’t rest 
with the courts. The judges are not prose- 
cuting officers, and ought not to be. They 
are ready to codperate to secure prompt 
disposition of the court proceedings. The 
district attorneys mean to be faithful and 
diligent, but, in many cases, lack the stark 
hardihood to force defendant lawyers to 
trial in the force of the certain public out- 
cry made vocal and given wide publicity 
by the newspapers, if there seems to be the 
slightest undue pressure in forcing trial. 
The public influence of greatest power in 
impeding conviction is the newspaper. By 
publishing articles describing approaching 
trials, they make difficult the securing of 
impartial jurors; they frequently hamper 


the trial plans of prosecution and of de- 
fense; and almost always they side with 
the supposed “under dog,” the accused, 
and, probably intentionally, increase 
thereby the chances of a mistaken verdict 
of acquittal or of guilty of a lesser offense 
than the one charged. 

The problem of proper publicity is very 
difficult. Murder is not in itself any harder 
to prove than fraud. Now that it has be- 
come an everyday occurrence, the public, 
in my opinion, would be better off if it 
were treated more like an everyday hap- 
pening. No one need fear that the courts 
will treat it lightly, or will fail to hasten in 
every proper way the disposition of in- 
dictments. 

Do not forget that there is a very con- 
siderable number of people who do not 
want murder punished or seriously im- 
peded. The number is small compared 
with the multitude who feel differently; 
but it is forceful and, in its struggle with 
the courts, its greatest ally is the news- 
paper, next to the spineless men and 
women who see in criminals only un- 
fortunate angels who have inadvertently 
made a lamentable mistake calling for 
pity rather than retribution. 

I know the newspaper does not intend 
this assistance; but I do not know how to 
remedy it so long as a story is what the 
newspaper must have instead of a day 
recital of an event. 

Wiiiam Cusuinc Wart, 
Massachusetts Supreme Fudicial Court. 





New York City. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

In your issue of Dec. 20th, Mr. Arthur 
Pound does me the honor of quoting what 
I say of Loyalty — that it is the greatest 
thing in the world. “Loyalty to what?”, 
he then asks. I answer: To the whole. Is 
this too abstract? It is made so advisedly. 
I wonder how much more concrete the 
answer could be were I to ask — “Love 
for whom?” if love be put forward as the 
supreme thing. 

We are members only — members of 
the varied phases and stages of integra- 
tion. Our individual being centers in these 
organized units, and therefrom receives its 
bearing. Leaving apart the minor forms of 
social equations: whether it be the Fam- 
ily; or the State; or, the all-embracing 
unity, Humanity —our prime regard, 
in an ascending scale, we owe to these 
superentities of which we constitute the 
parts. 

As I expressed it in the little book from 
which the quotation is drawn: Love does, 
indeed, make the wheels of life go round; 
charity does soften the asperities and raise 
up the fallen; but that which holds it all 
together, gives continuity to the whole, 
and endows it with meaning, is Loyalty. 

GasrieEL WELLS. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 

or comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Ficutinc Rum Row. 1. Discuss the effectiveness 
of the opening paragraph in arousing the interest of 
the reader. 2. What organizations are charged with 
the duty of enforcing the prohibition laws? 3. What 
were the most important functions of the Coast 
Guard before the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment? 4. Do State and municipal authorities 
assist in the apprehension of rum runners and smug- 
glers? 5. Why is prosecution against the captured 
smugglers instigated in the Federal, instead of the 
State, Courts? 6. What reference is made to piracy 
in the Federal Constitution? 7. What treaties have 
been made with other countries in the matter of 
seizure of foreign ships engaged in traffic with the 
rum runners? 


Tue Micuty First One. 1. Discuss the effect of 
having the stories told in the words of the old 
fisherman instead of by his listener. 2. How com- 
plete is the picture which the two first sentences 
make in your mind? 3. Do you find this more agree- 
able than a more detailed description of the scene 
and the story-teller would have been? 4. What is the 
religious belief of the Russian people? 5. What 
famous Russian author wrote chiefly about the life 
and customs of the peasant class? 


Exopus anp Iu1ap In ANCIENT America. 1. What 
is the application of the words “Exodus” and 
“Tliad” in the title of this article? 2, What is the 
accepted theory as to racial origin of the Indian 
peoples? 3. Discuss the effect of the climate of 
Central America as encouraging or retarding the 
growth of civilization. 4. What natural aids to 
human life are common to all of the early seats of 
civilization? 5. Compare the progress made by the 
Mayas with what you know of the Incas of South 
America. 


Wuat THE Wortp Is Dona. 1. What were the 
most important restrictions imposed upon Germany 
by the Allies in the matter of military organization? 
2. Is the United States represented at the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors? 3. What was the original 
agreement as to the time for evacuating the Cologne 
bridgehead? 4. What troops are maintained there 
now? 5. Why is this position of particular impor- 
tance? 6. What is the political party of M. Herriot, 
the French Premier? 7. What has been his attitude 
toward Germany prior to the report of the Allied 
Commission? 8. What part did the Moors play in 
the history of Spain? 9. How long has Spain main- 
tained control of her present holdings on the coast of 
Africa? 10. What is the official position of General 
de Rivera? 11. Who was Matteotti? 12. What was 
his relation to the Fascist party? 13. What stand on 
religion was taken in France after the Revolution? 
14. What effect do you think that the present 
religious agitation of the Bolsheviki will have? 15. 
Of what political group was Kerenski a member at 
the time of the Russian Revolution? 16. When did 
the Bolsheviki overthrow his party? 17. Compare 
the political situation in Mexico with that which 
existed there five years ago. 18. Name the form of 
government in each of the following countries, and 
explain the political changes which have occurred in 
each since 1914: Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, Palestine, Poland, Roumania, Russia, Jugo- 
slavia, Turkey. 19. In how many of these countries 
have democracies replaced monarchies? 20. Select 
one of the countries listed, and write a short com- 
position on the industries and life of its people. 





Exodus and Iliad in 
Ancient America 
(Continued from page 40) 
jointly undertook to rule the peninsula 
of Yucatan. Under its influence nearly 
two hundred years of peace ensued. But 
in the year 1190, Mayapan and Chichen- 
Itza went to war; the conflict fired the 
whole land, and only burned out after 
the Spanish conquest three and a half 
centuries later, when the fabric of Mayan 

civilization finally was submerged. 

After the fall of Mayapan the land 
lacked a central government. Petty 
chieftains strove with each other. Uxmal 
was abandoned nearly a hundred years 
before the conquest and its inhabitants 
moved to Mani, which means “It is 
finished.” This event really marks the 
downfall of the Maya civilization, for 
pestilence and famine completed the 
wreckage of war. Maya civilization had 
again collapsed, but with this difference 
from the preceding time: that the land 
remained populated by its inhabitants 
who were able to show a determined re- 
sistance if not a united front to the 
Spaniards. 


The first Spanish expedition to reach. 


Yucatan was bloodily defeated and its 
leader, Hernandez de Cérdoba, died of the 
twelve wounds he had received. There- 
after for a score of years the natives were 
unmolested, but in 1538 Francisco de 
Montejo arrived with a large force to 
reduce the natives. Undismayed by the 
armor, the horses, and artillery, and aided 
by the climate and crafty advice of a 
Spanish renegade, the Mayas beat back 
the invader. For a time it appeared that 
they were secure, but they fell to fighting 
with each other so that the returning Span- 
iards found great districts depopulated 
where before they had been valorously 
withstood. Defeat became inevitable, and 
by 1542 the western half of the peninsula 
had yielded. Within a year or two, the 
entire land lay at the mercy of the in- 
vader. And mercy was a quality un- 
known to those stern adventurers, who, 
fired by ambition and avarice, were dis- 
appointed in not finding the huge stores 
of gold that had enriched Cortés and 
Pizarro. 

Naturally, there were revolts — many 
of them. A new ally, however, appeared 
on the scene in the form of the Church, 
and the natives were taught that the 
conquest had been completed not alone 
by the force of arms but by the will of 
Heaven. Thus the will of the individual 
was sapped and the power to organize 
diminished with each passing generation, 
until it appeared that the end had come 
and nothing more could emerge. 

At the close of the Sixteenth Century, 
freebooters from the Spanish Main ap- 
peared on the eastern side of Yucatan, 
and their raids forced the Spaniards 
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to abandon great areas. To these fled 
many Indians who organized to defend 
their freedom. For over three hundred 
years they have done so, although 
they have been repeatedly attacked 
by the Spanish and later by the Mexican 
Government. They are the only independ- 
ent native race in the New World, and 
the Mexican Government has been forced 
to recognize them by a formal truce and 
by permitting them to negotiate a treaty 
with England concerning the British 
Honduras boundary. 

In judging the capacity and worth of a 
race the standard must not be how closely 
they resemble ourselves, but rather what 
they have been able to create or borrow 
and bend to their own ends. By such a 
standard it is evident that the Mayas 
rank high, for it is generally agreed that 
they were the culture bearers of middle 
America. They invented a system of 
writing, a calendar, a knowledge of 
perspective in drawing, a satisfactory 
social system, a method of house con- 
struction stable for centuries in the wet 
tropics, and other lesser things. All these 
accomplishments were acquired at the 
very dawn of thier history and none of 
their fundamentals came at a later time. 
For 1,500 years we can trace their story. 
Twice they passed through periods of 
great brilliance when life must have 
been vivid and intense, when the arts 
flourished in extraordinary magnificence. 
Twice they fell upon evil days, and, 
thus fallen, passed under the domination 
of an alien race, yet some few at least 
have regained their independence. Per- 
haps they may yet rise again. 
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The Four Walls of Your Home or 
The Four Quarters of the Earth? 


of ——Nee 
Keep Up with What the World Is Doing by Subscribing 


to THE INDEPENDENT 
oit————"ee 


After all, we have to live in the world. Why not know what is 
happening here, there, and everywhere? Voltaire called it, with that irony of 
which he was a master, ‘‘this best possible of worlds.’’ Perhaps it isn’t quite 
as bad as the French philosopher prom it; perhaps, after all, it is not such a 
bad place to live in. Certainly, all the changes which are taking place por- 
tend something for the future— something in which you are bound to be 
vitally interested. It is THz INDEPENDENT’s job to keep you informed of what 
the world is doing. You haven't the time to investigate all the conditions 
which you know would interest you, given the opportunity to see them at 
first hand, so THe INDEPENDENT does it for you. Its departments summarize 
the world’s news in brief; its articles and picture sections give you a fuller 
glimpse; its editorials interpret impartially and significantly. 


Politics, literature, religion, international affairs, the theatre, finance, 
labor —all these have their place in Toe INDEPENDENT 
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THE INDEPENDENT Opens its columns to discussion on the vital issues of 
the day. Its articles are chosen without bias, its comments express the 
opinion of men who have no axes to grind. 


Interesting men and women read — and need — Tue INDEPENDENT 


For information about what Tue INDEPENDENT will bring to 
you, write the Editors, 9 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

































